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SPORTSMAN, M.P. 


I 


AVING seen the last of his patients out, 
Frank Hawtrey relaxed in his chair. The 
mental and physical strain of the past week had 
almost overwhelmed him, and he felt on the 
point of collapse. 

The room in which he sat was fitted out as 
a surgery-dispensary. The reek of drugs hung 
in the air; on the table were piled surgical 
bandages, pill-boxes, medicine-bottles and many 
other evidences of a doctor’s calling. Through 
the small windows there beat the noises of the 
night-life of a crowded slum area. 

Wearily, Hawtrey reached for his pipe—he 
had been too busy during the influenza epidemic 
which had raged during the past weeks even 
for the solace of tobacco ; but now the “rush’”’ 
of the night’s work had been got through he 
filled a shabby but favourite briar. 

The tobacco soothed his worries, but could 
not banish them. However much he did—and 
he had not spared himself since he had taken on 
this quixotic job of becoming a free doctor to 
the worst slum area of the busy Northern manu- 
facturing town of Bridport—there remained so 
much more to do. Working day and night, he 
could only get through an infinitesimal part of 
what required doing. 

D 
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To-night, he was asking himself whether it 
was really worth while. Could he ever hope to 
achieve a thousandth part of what he had set 
out todo? Had he carried his “ridiculous and 
new-fangled notions” (as his father had called 
them) to an absurd length ? Had he, a single 
unit, any hope of conquering what appeared to 
be a definite system ? 

Sitting there, in that bare, comfortless room, 
set down in a street so squalid that it revolted 
the mind, he reviewed the three months which 
had passed. He had learned much during those 
three months—learned much, and suffered much. 

Enjoying life as much as any man, abhorring 
a prig as something only worth kicking, Frank 
Hawtrey, from boyhood, had taken himself very 
earnestly—too earnestly sometimes for the peace 
of mind of his father. “Plain John’’ Hawtrey 
had amassed a comfortable fortune out of trade, 
with the avowed intention of making his son a 
gentleman. 

Frank oad gone to a famous public school, 
and later to an equally famous university. The 
latter had turned him out the finished article 
that his father wanted him to be, but it had 
increased rather than lessened his natural 
seriousness and his broad outlook on life. 

But, much to his father’s surprise and indig- 
nation, Frank, instead of using his handsome 
allowance for his own pleasure, devoted the best 
part of it to the needs of his less fortunate 
fellow-men. For while ‘‘Plain John” Hawtrey’s 
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idea of personal happiness was to see his son 
spend with an open-handed carelessness the 
substance which he had more or less laboriously 
amassed, Frank persisted in dressing shabbily, 
spending little or nothing on himself, and 
devoting practically every penny that came to 
him to the alleviation of distress in the sordid 
Bridport slum-areas. 

“Plain John’ loved his boy too much to 
quarrel with him; but he was sorely disap- 
pointed, nevertheless. 

Frank’s method of spending his time and 
energy had been a sore point with his father 
from the time he had come home three months 
before. Bubbling over with pride, ‘Plain John” 
had looked at his son as they sat over their 
coffee and cigars after their first dinner together. 

“Now I want you to go in for Parliament, 
lad!” he said. ‘“‘There’s nothing that money 
can’t buy nowadays. My money bought you 
a good education, and made a real gentleman 
out of you, and it can buy you a seat in Parlia- 
ment. What are you shaking your head for, 
Frank ?” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, father, but I don’t 
care for politics. There’s too much talk and 
not enough action; it strikes me as being a 
waste of time.”’ 

“Waste of time!” echoed the scandalized 
manufacturer. ‘“What does that matter? I’ve 
made up my mind that you shall be a gentleman 
—a credit to me and a credit to yourself—and 
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once up in Parliament you’d be able to mix with 
the highest in the land. Don’t they say that 
the House of Commons is the best club in 
England ?”’ 

“I believe they do.” For the life of him 
Frank couldn’t help smiling. The poor old 
guv’nor! What a view to have of life—to 
spend a lifetime amassing wealth with the 
avowed object of letting someone else spend it 
like a gentleman ! 

“I want to follow up my medical training, 
dad. As you know, I’ve taken my degree.” 

“Nonsense, my boy! I didn’t raise any 
objection to that when you were at the Univer- 
sity, because I thought you might as well be 
doing that as anything else ; but I didn’t waste 
all my money just for you to become a doctor, 
and don’t think it! There are millions of 
doctors in the world, but very few Members of 
Parliament !’ 

Frank quietly groaned. This idea of his 
father’s was as firmly rooted as his own aspira- 
tions. Yet he knew himself to be in the right, 
and at all costs he must follow his bent. He 
felt he really could do good in Bridport, pur- 
suing the work he loved, whilst, even should he 
be successful in getting into Parliament, his 
efforts as an ordinary member, tied hand and 
foot to the Party system and the Whips, would 
be negligible. 

He told his father this. Indeed, he spoke so 
earnestly and with so much much conviction that 
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the old man at length withdrew his opposition. 

“Have it your own way, my boy!” he said 
finally, but a little bitterly. ‘Only it ain’t my 
idea of being a gentleman, working down in 
those stinking slums, among folk that don’t have 
a decent wash from one year’s end to another ! 
And what good can you do? That sort of 
people will take all you care to give ’em and not 
even be decently grateful. I know there’s a lot 
to be done in this town’s slum area; but that’s 
work for the Town Council, not for you !” 

Sitting now, smoking his pipe, Frank recalled 
his father’s words. ‘‘Plain John” had said that 
the task was hopeless, and that it would prove 
too much for him, and it looked as though the 
man with the wider experience was right. In 
only one respect was his father wrong—these 
poor unfortunates to whom he had given free 
medical advice and drugs were grateful, and it 
was their gratitude which had enabled him to 
carry on for so long as this. 

But it seemed a hopeless battle. There were 
too many vested interests to be fought—and he 
was only an individual. These slums ought to 
be torn down, and decent dwelling-houses, 
wherein people could get a fair chance to obtain 
health, erected in their place. The terrible 
ignorance which existed in these noisome dens, 
the utter lack of decency that still shocked him 
after three months’ experience, was all part of 
the pernicious system. He knew one man was 
at the back of this evil, a man the Town Council 
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were afraid to offend, let alone fight. This man 
piled up money out of these dens of infamy. 
Until this man could be beaten any attempt at 
reform was hopeless. And until the whole 
district got reformed—cleaned up—so long 
would the twin evils, Sin and Disease, flourish. 

Hawtrey was moodily knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, preparatory to going home, when a 
knock sounded on the door that opened on to 
the street. He sighed as he thought of another 
“call” when he was so tired that he could have 
fallen asleep in his surgery chair. 

“Come in,” he said. 

A man entered the room, and at the sight of 
him the young doctor’s face brightened. 

“Hullo, Thompson! What’s up ?” 

The visitor, a tall, thin, serious-looking man, 
who gave the impression, however, of being 
vibrant with nervous energy, closed the door 
behind him and sat in the chair reserved for 
Hawtrey’s patients. 

“TI don’t want any treatment, doctor,’’ he 
replied ; “‘but this town does, and I have come 
to you to make an appeal. Listen!” He 
went on so quickly that the other was not able 
to voice the question that was on his lips. 
“There’s going to be a Parliamentary bye-elec- 
tion in Bridport. The present Member, an 
amiable ass, has been given some office-boy’s 
job in the Cabinet, which means that this 
Division of Bridport (West), which embraces 
these terrible slum areas, will have to send a 
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fresh Member to Parliament. The news is only 
out in this evening’s’ papers, but already a 
strong candidate is in the field, and if we want 
to take advantage of the situation we haven't a 
moment to lose. You're doing good work here, 
Hawtrey, I know, but I’ve come to offer you the 
big chance of your life !’’ 

Wearied with the pressure of the past week, 
Hawtrey had some difficulty in grasping the 
meaning of the other’s words. He knew Thomp- 
son to be the driving force of a small but vigor- 
ous branch of the Town Council calling itself the 
Independent Party, which was continually agi- 
tating for necessary reforms, and it was in this 
connection that he had made the man’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“What exactly are you getting at, Thomp- 
son ?”’ he asked. 

“This !’”" The word was snapped. ‘The only 
chance of getting rid of the evils with which 
this town is infested is to let the light of day in 
on them. In other words, we want publicity. 
There isn’t a sufficiently courageous newspaper 
in Bridport, or within a twenty-mile radius, 
which would dare print the things we know— 
that is to say, in normal times and under 
ordinary conditions—but in the excitement of a 
Parliamentary bye-election they would be bound 
to print whatever you said———” 

€ ‘I ?”? 

“Yes, you! You're the man we as Inde- 
pendents want to run as our candidate. We 
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hope you'll stand! Don’t disappoint us, man ; 
you’ve got a good grip on things whilst you've 
been working here. You're liked by the 
people——”’ 

“It means giving up my work.”’ 

“To start a better one! I’ve heard a lot 
about you lately, for I wanted to make sure you 
were the right sort before I approached you. 
Here you are, working more or less in the dark, 
fighting a pernicious system single-handed. 
Someone else can do your medical work—in 
fact, I can arrange for someone to do it—but 
you must come out into the open! We want 
decent dwellings raised in the place of these 
fever-pits and disease-dens ; we want the man 
who is making the money out of these evils 
exposed. And you are the one to do these 
things. Not only have you the ear of the people, 
but—and this is important in fighting vested 
interests—you have social position as well. And 
now, will you stand, Hawtrey ?”’ 

The burning words of the other were like a 
clarion-call. What Thompson had said was 
undoubtedly true: the city wanted a man to 
arise who would bring the public conscience to 
book over the unspeakable evils that nestled in 
these slums ; the secret life of the town wanted 
cleansing and making sweet. 

“T’ve tried to find out something and failed, 
Thompson,” he said. ‘But perhaps you can 
tell me.” 

“T’'ll tell you anything I know. What is it ?” 
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“Who is it behind all this ?”” And he waved 
a hand right and left. “Who is the man whom 
the Town Council are afraid to offend, who 
makes his wealth by the continued existence of 
these pest-places ?”’ 

‘‘A wolf in sheep’s clothing !’”’ barked James 
Thompson. ‘A profiteer masquerading as a 
gentleman. The man who’s behind all this is 
Jonathan Moorfield !’’ 

“Jonathan Moorfield ?’”’ expostulated Haw- 
trey. The world seemed to have suddenly 
gone mad. 

“Jonathan Moorfield,” repeated Thompson. 
“And he’s at the back of the Government 
candidate !”’ 

Hawtrey leaned back in his chair, moment- 
arily stunned. Jonathan Moorfield, the secret 
enemy whom he had at last located, was the 
father of the girl he loved |! 

Thompson looked at the paled face, and then 
shot a question. 

“It’s your duty, man,” he said. ‘Will you 
stand ?” 

“I will,” replied Frank Hawtrey slowly, but 
the other had no conception what it cost him to 
say the words. 
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II 


HE dark brown eyes were flashing fire ; 

upon the pavement the neat suéde shoe was 
beating a tattoo; Valerie Moorfield was unmis- 
takably, if most becomingly, angry. 

“Tf I allowed myself to think about you at 
all,” she said with slow emphasis, “I should 
hate you! Do you know what everyone is 
saying? They’re saying you are a traitor to 
your class, and—worse still—to your friends ! 
Are you proud of the label ?”’ 

Hawtrey bit his lip. Hard to bear as it was, 
he could forgive the girl her contempt. It was 
because he was in possession of such deadly 
knowledge against her father that he felt forced 
to forgive her. That knowledge which had 
been hidden from her so carefully was bound 
to be imparted to her before long—and it would 
be through him that she would learn it! The 
mocking, scathing irony of the situation—that 
he should be forced through a sense of duty to 
wound the girl who was so precious to him ! 

“It doesn’t matter to me what people say,” 
he replied. ‘They must say and think what 
they like.” 

“And doesn’t it matter what J think about 
you? Don’t you see you are not alone in this ? 
People are bringing my name into it.” 

He knew that was true. The love affair 
between Valerie Moorfield and Frank Hawtrey 
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had blossomed so quickly that everyone in the 
town had daily—hourly, amongst the feminine 
section—expected the news of an engagement. 
For there was nothing to stop it ; money on both 
sides prevented any obstacle. 

And now Frank had come out as the bitter 
and relentless enemy of Valerie’s father; for 
that was what the situation really meant. 
Thomasson, the opposition candidate, was 
nothing but a puppet—it was Jonathan Moor- 
field, fighting tooth and nail for his own interests, 
who was pulling the strings. 

“I’m sorry, but I simply had to do this, 
Valerie. I don’t want to sound like a prig ; but 
I felt it was my duty to do it.” 

“Duty !’’ came the scoffing retort. “And 
where’s your duty to me, the girl you were sup- 
posed to love? You once told me that you had 
no interest in politics, and now I find you an 
enemy to my own father! The position is 
intolerable. People are saying that we have 
quarrelled, and that you’re opposing father’s 
candidate through sheer spite !”’ 

“Preposterous, of course! Surely you’re not 
taking notice of such ridiculous rot as that ?” 

Hawtrey’s voice may have sounded a trifle 
harsh and strained, but he was racked almost 
to breaking-point. Once he had made up his 
mind, or rather, once the overwhelming con- 
viction had come to him that he must fight this 
battle. he flung himself into the nerve-racking 
contest with all his energy. After he had satis- 
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fied himself that his patients would not suffer, 
he was willing to do anything that the Inde- 
pendent agents—at the head of whom was 
James Thompson—wished. He worked six- 
teen hours a day, and had been doing so for a 
week past, when, on his way toa debate at which 
he had challenged the opposition candidate to 
attend and answer certain questions about the 
Bridport slums, he met by accident Valerie 
Moorfield, who had been away from home on a 
visit. 

The meeting, in the circumstances, could not 
fail to be an embarrassing one. Naturally, 
since he had discovered the identity of the man 
whom he held responsible in a great measure 
for the terrible conditions he was out to im- 
prove, he had not been to Jonathan Moorfield’s 
house. What was more, he had not written 
to the girl. For he had been working at such 
terrific pressure that anything extraneous to 
the election had necessarily been pushed on one 
side, and, wishing to spare the girl’s feelings, he 
thought it best to remain silent—at least for 
the present. He was in the most perplexing 
dilemma conceivable, and the worst of it was 
that the real explanation sounded so priggish. 
Conscientious and earnest-minded as Hawtrey 
was, he hated to hear men talking about doing 
their “duty.” It generally made him feel 
sick. 

Yet this obnoxious word had been forced out 
of him now. He flushed, realizing what a pre- 
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posterous and puzzling figure he must cut in 
the eyes of the contemptuous girl. 

“{—” he started, when he felt his arm 
violently seized. Whirling round, he saw a 
man, a stranger, looking anxiously at him. 

“You’re Dr. Hawtrey, aren’t you ?’”’ the man 
asked with quick earnestness. ‘’Im what they 
calls the Free Doctor ?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Frank. Then, remember- 
ing he was late already for the important debate 
which was due to start at eight o’clock, he 
added: “‘But I am afraid I can’t do anything 
for you now. You must go and see Dr. Mans- 
field at my old surgery.” 

“It isn’t for myself, sir ; it’s for a bloke—well, 
I haven't got to mention his name, only he says 
as ‘ow he knows you well! A motor-car ran 
over ‘im, and he’s dying, sir, and he won't ’ave 
no doctor but you—says he ’asn’t got faith in 
any other. ‘Jim,’ he says to me, ‘go and get, 
Dr. Hawtrey—he’s the only one I'll ‘ave,’ 
mind!’ And ’ere I am, sir!’ 

Here was another complication. Frank was 
due at the meeting, Valerie Moorfield was still 
standing by his side—and there was a dying man 
saying that he was the only doctor he would have 
to attend him. 

“You must excuse me, Valerie,” he said to the 
girl, and then, after raising his hat, he turned 
to the man. “Quick! Jump into this taxi— 
and give the driver the address! But I must 
fetch my bag first.” 
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Fifteen minutes later the cab stopped outside 
a respectable-looking suburban villa. Much to 
Hawtrey’s surprise, the car had not plunged 
into the fetid depths of the slums, but had sped 
to one of the lower middle-class suburbs of the 
town. This was explained, however, when he 
asked his companion the name of the injured 
man. 

“George Stapley,” was the reply; ‘‘only I 
couldn’t say it in front of Miss Moorfield, for 
reasons which George’ll tell you.” 

“IT thought you said he was dying! You 
haven’t brought me out here on a fool’s errand ?”’ 
Hawtrey caught hold of the man’s elbow and 
slewed him violently round. The thought of 
what his committee and his supporters would 
be thinking of his absence from the debate he 
had called himself, and at which he was to be 
the accuser and challenger in one, sent his mind 
into a turmoil. 

“Fool’s errand—no !’’ replied the other an- 
grily, releasing himself. “George ain’t dying, 
but ‘e’s mighty bad. He was run over by a 
motor-car right enough just outside ’is ’ouse an 
hour ago—and ’e wouldn’t ’ave any doctor but 
you. He was so determined about it that——’”’ 

“Very well,” Hawtrey cut the argument 
short by jumping out of the taxi. 

The injured man was the captain of the local 
professional football team, Bridport Athletic, 
and a person to whom he felt he would always 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. A month before, 
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during a scuffle in one of the most dangerous 
quarters of the town—a scuffle which had arisen 
through the Bridport Free Doctor telling a 
ruffianly brute that if he ill-treated his wife 
again he would knock him down—Hawtrey might 
have been maimed for life if help had not come 
from an unexpected quarter. An athletic 
form had dashed into the centre of the 
scrimmage, and taken his place by the side of 
the man who had been set upon in brutal manner 
by the husband and four attendant roughs. 

As soon as the newcomer had sent the nearest 
assailant sprawling with a vigorous blow on 
the shoulder, the hubbub ceased. 

“Ell! Why, it’s George Stapley !’’ exclaimed 
the husband. ‘‘How are yer, George? Goin’ 
to put it across those perishers, Bedminster 
United, on Saturday ?”’ Such is the popularity 
of a professional footballer nowadays ! 

From that day, Frank Hawtrey had cultivated 
Stapley; an enthusiastic footballer himself 
whilst at the university, he had found much in 
the character of this paid player to admire. 
He felt, moreover, that this respect was recipro- 
cated by the man who only had to show himself 
at the head of his team on the Bridport Athletic 
ground to be greeted with almost frenzied 
cheers. 

Stapley’s wife met him as he walked up to 
the house. 

“Thank God you’ve come, sir!’’ she said. 
“We've had a most terrible job with him, as 
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he wouldn’t have any other doctor but you, 
and he wondered why you were so long in 
coming.” 

“Sick man’s fancy, Mrs. Stapley,” replied 
Hawtrey, and although the words may have 
seemed curt, the voice was kind. ‘This good 
chap found me as soon as he could, and I came 
along at once.”’ 

“That you did, sir!’’ broke in the guide. 
“Come at once, the doctor did—straight off 
the street—just like old George said ’e would.” 

Hawtrey followed the footballer’s wife into 
the bedroom. Bruised ribs and a broken leg 
he discovered as the result of his examination. 
Something else might develop later; but, 
considering the man’s calling, this was quite 
enough to be going on with. 

“Things are not so bad as I expected, Stap- 
ley,” he said. ‘‘You’ve had a fortunate escape 
from being killed, from what I can hear, but 
of course there’ll be no more football for you 
yet awhile. But Saturday is the last match 
of the season, isn’t it ?” 

His work done, Hawtrey was sitting by the 
side of the bed. He could see that Stapley 
had something that was weighing on his mind. 

“I’ve got to ask you something, doctor !”’ 
The man’s tone was insistent. ‘‘Can you give 
up next Saturday afternoon ?”’ 

“I’m afraid not. I’m in the midst of a very 
strenuous election, and if I’m to play fair by 
those who are working so hard for me I must 
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make use of every minute. I ought not to be 
here now, really.”” And again there arose in 
his mind’s eye the baffled disappointment that 
was bound to be on the faces of his committee 
at that very moment. ‘Now that you’re more 
comfortable, I’m afraid I must go.” 

The injured man stretched forth an imploring 
hand. 

“Not yet, sir! Ah,” as a knock sounded on 
the door, “that’ll be Jamie Morrison, I reckon.”’ 

Utterly bewildered, Frank Hawtrey saw a 
short, thick-set man of fifty to fifty-five enter 
the room, cast a shrewd, inquiring glance in 
his direction, and then walk hastily across to 
the bed. 

“Tell us the worst, George, lad!’ said the 
stranger. 

“Right leg’s gone, Benny—TI shan’t be able 
to play on Saturday,” replied the footballer. 

The visitor groaned, and threw up pudgy 
hands in despair. 

“But I’ve got an idea, Benny !”’ went on the 
man in the bed. “Stay and listen to what 
I’ve got to say, doctor. It may mean a lot to 
this town—your staying.” 

Hawtrey, who was already at the door, 
turned back and put down his doctor’s bag. 

“Just five minutes more, then, Stapley,”’ 
he agreed. 

“As I say,” went on the injured man, “‘it 
means a lot to this town, what I’m going to 
tell you. Sit down, Mr. Hawtrey. This,” 
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pointing to the newcomer, “is Mr. Jamie 
Morrison, the manager of the Bridport Athletic 
Football Club.” 

“TI guessed as much,” said Hawtrey, as he 
shook the extended hand; “but quickly, Stap- 
ley, with your story. I’ve already told you why 
I have to hurry away.” 

The injured professional gulped. Then came 
a flood of words. 

“I want you to take my place in the Athletic 
team on Saturday. There, you know it now !” 
replied Stapley. 

“George, lad, you’re mad!” exclaimed Mor- 
rison, with scathing candour. 

“I agree,’ corroborated Hawtrey, with a 
smile. 

“Now don’t get excited before you’ve heard 
what I’ve got to say!” protested Stapley. 
He turned towards Hawtrey and thrust a ques- 
tion at him. ‘You played for your university 
at centre-half last season, didn’t you?” he 
asked. And then, without waiting for the 
answer, continued: ‘“‘Last year you were one 
of the best amateur centre-halves in the country. 
Here’s my proposition. Without saying a word 
to anyone, you turn out in my place on Satur- 
day—you could keep this accident dark, couldn’t 
you, Jamie ?” 

The manager nodded. Some of the gloom 
had left his face. 

“TI didn’t know about you being a football 
player, sir,’ he said. ‘‘We managers don’t 
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take much count of amateurs. This accident 
to Stapley couldn’t have happened at a worse 
time. I’m not exaggerating when I tell you 
that it may mean the end of the Athletic alto- 
gether.” 

“I’m very sorry to hear that,’ replied 
Hawtrey. 

But for this night and day work in the slums, 
he would probably have “followed” the local 
professional football team that season, since 
getting a game himself seemed out of the ques- 
tion. He had never taken much interest in 
professional football; but, apart from the 
purely sporting tragedy, he realized now that 
football was the means by which these two men 
earned their living. He could see why both 
were so vitally concerned over Stapley’s acci- 
dent. 

“We've had a poor team this season—I’m 
not denying that,’ he heard the manager say, 
“Dut we’ve been playing against the worst 
possible luck all through. Injuries to players ; 
bad refereeing ; rotten weather—we've had it 
all at Bridport this year. There’s been trouble 
in the board-room, too, and that trouble has 
spread to the players, as it always does. The 
boys have lost heart, and if it hadn’t been for 
George Stapley here, the side would have gone 
to pieces.” 

“It hasn’t done that—although from a look 
at the league table you might think so. We're 
at the bottom of the Second Division, and if 
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we don’t win on Saturday we're going to stop 
there. That’ll mean that we shall get dropped 
to the Third Division next season, and the 
people in this town won't support a Third 
Division team. So the whole future of the 
Athletic may be said to depend on the result 
of next Saturday’s game with Millmoor Town. 
If we win, we've got a chance to keep on 
living. We shall stay in the Second Division, 
and next year’s luck can’t possibly be as bad 


as this season’s. But draw or lose—!’’ Benny 
Morrison’s pudgy hands motioned signifi- 
cantly. 


“Don’t you think you had better hear what 
I have to say about the matter before coming 
to a decision yourselves ?’”? Frank remarked. 
“Even if I were willing to play, how could you 
possibly expect me to do so while I am in the 
midst of a strenuous election ?”’ 

The others turned blank faces to him. 

“You'll be doing more good playing football 
for the Athletic than by spouting speeches,” 
replied the football manager with a curtness 
that showed the keenness of his feelings. ‘But 
if you won't play, you won’t—and there’s an 
end of it. I shall have to try to buy a centre- 
half—there’s nobody in the reserves good enough 
—and we're nearly bankrupt already.” 

Many thoughts were racing through Frank 
Hawtrey’s brain. Almost before he was aware 
of it, he had given his decision. 

“All right, I’ll play!’ he said. And then 
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before either of them could detain him longer, 
he hurriedly left the room. 

“Keep this to yourself, sir, absolutely,” 
were the words that Morrison flung after him 
as he went. 


ITI 


a ie sorry if you’re disappointed in me—in 
the circumstances you have every reason 
to be—but I have told you the facts.”’ 

Frank Hawtrey had gone straight to his 
committee-rooms after leaving Stapley’s house. 
He was received with cold looks and a torrent 
of questions. 

“You've ruined your chances !”’ cried Thomp- 
son. “You've broken faith with your own sup- 
porters ; they'll never forgive you. Man, why 
were you such a fool ?”’ 

“Fool for attending a man I was told was 
dying—and who wouldn’t have any other 
doctor ?”’ 

But Thompson would not be appeased. 

“You agreed to let your doctoring alone 
when you became our candidate,” he cried, 
running his hand through his thick hair, 
“To-night you had the chance of helping thou- 
sands, not asolitary individual. It was a master- 
stroke, challenging the opposition candidate 
to the debate to-night—you placed him in 
such a position that he was forced to attend. 
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He was here, but you were not! What do you 
think the whole town is saying ? Why, that you 
funked it! We shall have to issue a statement 
that you were ill, and get a doctor to fake a 
report. God knows, I don’t like doing it; 
I wanted to run this election on straight 
lines——”’ 

“And it’s going to be run on straight lines, 
Thompson. I was not ill, and no medical 
man, however friendly he may be to us, shall 
be inveigled into telling a lie for my sake—not 
that any medical man worth his salt would do 
such a thing.” 

“Well, then, you'll have to tell the reporters 
the truth—you’ve got witnesses to prove your 
statement that you were actually at the bedside 
of a man you understood was dying to-night ?”’ 

The Independent candidate made a weary 
gesture. - 

“Yes, I have witnesses, but I can’t let this 
affair get into the newspapers. It’s a private 
matter.’ He realized he would be betraying 
Morrison’s confidence if he allowed the tragic 
mishap to George Stapley to become public 
property. 

James Thompson was a man who exercised 
a rigid control over his tongue in the ordinary 
way ; but now he exploded into an oath. 

‘“‘May I ask if you intend to play any more 
damned-fool tricks during the course of the 
election, which we are now almost certain to 
lose ?”’ he asked. 
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‘Well, I shan’t be free to address any meetings 
on Saturday afternoon,’’ replied the candidate. 
And because he was so tired that he felt he 
would drop, he went home to bed. 


Since the promise of drama on the football 
field always brings a crowd, there were 20,000 
at the last home match of Bridport Athletic. 

Was the local professional team to live or 
die? That was the question. The optimists 
and the good sportsmen had come in the hope 
of seeing the club win, and thus continue to 
exist ; while the pessimists had gathered in 
the morbid expectation of watching the death- 
throes of a club that had existed for thirty years, 
and had once occupied a proud position in the 
First Division of the English League. 

To those who had followed the old club for 
sO many years, and who loved the familiar 
scarlet jersey, the atmosphere was tense. Ima- 
gine the position ! Millmoor Town were fighting 
for promotion just as fiercely and as ruthlessly 
as Bridport Athletic were struggling tooth and 
nail for their very existence. Small wonder 
that the air was tense, and that when the teams 
at length appeared every neck was craned. 

Immediately two cries went up. 

The first was: ‘‘Where’s George Stapley ?” 
And the second: ‘‘Why, that’s Hawtrey, who's 
putting up for Parliament! What’s he doing 
out there ?”’ 

There had been drama, and all the strangling 
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emotions that went with it before; but now 
the closely-packed crowd became a Bedlam of 
noise. Eager questions were flung this way and 
that. The non-appearance of the captain of 
the side, the best half-back in the team, and the 
man who was to act as gaoler to the dreaded 
Jimmy Crook, the famous sharp-shooting star 
of the Town, roused optimists and pessimists 
alike to frenzy. 

“‘Where’s George Stapley ?’’ yelled the crowd 
—and kept on yelling. 

Directly the first man had started the call, 
the whole twenty thousand took up the cry. 

At length—just before the referee appeared, 
carrying the match-ball—two groundsmen 
were seen carrying a blackboard. 

On this was scrawled in chalk : 


STAPLEY INJURED 
SUBSTITUTE FAMOUS AMATEUR CENTRE-HALF 


But the message added to the tumult, rather 
than lessened it. What the crowd wanted to 
know was when and how Stapley, the only man 
in the team in whom they had complete faith, 
had been injured ? And why had this amateur, 
whom no one had ever heard of as a footballer 
before, been selected to play? What was he 
doing on a football field, anyway, when he was 
supposed to be fighting an election ? This was no 
time for any damned nonsense of that sort, and 
the majority bayed their displeasure. 
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Frank Hawtrey’s nerves had been frayed to 
shreds for the past week. What physical training 
was possible he had had to do either very early 
in the morning or late at night—whenever he 
could snatch an hour away from the scathingly 
satirical James Thompson, who had not hesitated 
to call him the worst of fools. That training, 
he was afraid, had been pitiably inadequate, 
and with these bitter gibes echoing in his ears 
he began to think that Thompson had been 
right. Perhaps, in any circumstances, he would 
have been a fool to play in such a game as this, 
on the issues of which hung life or death for 
the club he represented; but, situated as he 
was at this time, it seemed the act of a madman. 

Yet both Morrison, the manager, and George 
Stapley had faith. This was some consolation, 
as was the knowledge that the team had shown 
a certain loyalty to him, Each member had been 
pledged to keep the secret that George Stapley 
was laid up with a broken leg, and each man had 
been true to that trust. The tragedy had been 
kept dark because, first, increased heart would 
have been put into the opposition by the news, 
and secondly, there might have been a general 
panic in the town. Even the directors of the 
team were kept uninformed for as long as was 
possible. 

The players had been decent enough; they 
had seemed to appreciate what Jamie Morrison 
had styled ‘‘a wonderful sporting action,” 
while the note that George Stapley had sent 

Cc 
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had also gone a long way towards establishing 
confidence in this unknown amateur. 


“Boys” (he had written), “don’t be 
afraid of the man who's taking my place. 
He won’t let you down. He’s better than 
me when he gets going—only he’s a bit 
out of practice now. But I asked him to 
play, boys, and I shall expect you to back 
him up !”’ 


IV 


“He won't let you down !”’ 

The words were ringing in the doctor’s 
ears as he lined up for the kick-off. Well he 
realized his responsibilities, all the tremendous 
weight that was on his shoulders. And he 
realized something else: Valerie Moorfield, 
the girl who had stung him with her scorn, 
was seated in the grandstand. Involuntarily 
he had looked up as he came out of the dressing- 
room, and had seen her. 

At any other time this fact might have 
braced him; but with the memory of the girl’s 
contemptuous expression still vivid in his mind, 
the knowledge gave the final, staggering blow 
to his overwrought nerves. She would think 
he had some ulterior motive in playing. 


Much can be packed into ten minutes’ football. 
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To the swaying and sighing Bridport crowd, 
the ten minutes following the kick-off was a 
period of something like horror. Right from the 
start, the visitors’ front line, led by the impres- 
sive Crook, that sharp-shooting star who carried 
a goal in either foot if he once got a clear passage, 
ran riot. They did what they lked with the 
Athletic defence. The latter, overwhelmed 
with their burden, wavered and were lost. 

Corners were conceded in a flood. How the 
Town failed to score was a mystery, but somehow 
the ball was got away each time. 

But then, at the end of ten minutes exactly, 
the great Crook, as light on his feet as any 
ballet-dancer, who could flick a ball into sub- 
jection and wheel swiftly all in the same move- 
ment, started yet another of his sinister raids. 
This time he scorned the help of any of his 
colleagues, and went ahead on his own, storm- 
ing a solitary but brilliant passage. 

“Stop him! Stop him!’ yelled the crowd. 

But Crook refused to be stopped. Like a 
flash of light he darted between the home backs, 
and, with beautiful artistry, flashed a low ball 
past Williams, the Athletic goalkeeper, with 
terrific power. 

Any hopes that the home crowd might have 
had were ruthlessly shattered. That early goal 
was like the legendary writing on the wall. 
The right foot of Crook had inscribed the 
script which read: ‘This is the last match 
your duds will play ! It is the end of your club !”’ 
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As plainly as though it were printed in large 
type on the club programme which they held 
in their hands, the crowd saw that dread 
message of doom. 

In their misery they wanted a victim to offer 
to the unsmiling gods, and in the limping 
centre-half, Hawtrey, they saw one. Wasn’t 
he the man who had been selected to take the 
place of George Stapley, the one half-back 
who could have kept an effective rein on Crook ? . 
If Stapley had only been playing, that goal 
would never have been scored. 

Forgetting everything else, these shilling 
critics concentrated their venom on Frank 
Hawtrey. In him they saw the culprit. Wasn’t 
he supposed to be marking Crook ? 

The cruel taunts that the more irresponsible 
section of the crowd bellowed forth whipped the 
naturally pale face of Hawtrey into flame. He 
felt incensed against everyone ; in trying to do 
a good turn at great personal sacrifice, he had 
only succeeded in holding himself up to bitter 
ridicule. 

It was typical of the man, however, that he 
did not attempt any excuses—even to himself. 
He had placed himself in this awkward position, 
and he must make the best of it. Being on the 
field, he had his work to do—and he must do 
it, however ill he succeeded. 

Henceforth he attached himself to the famous 
Crook, shadowing him wherever he went. The 
opening goal had been no more his fault than 
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it had been the fault of either back—as a matter 
of fact, he had been limping badly from the 
effects of a kick by the Millmoor Town inside- 
left when the opposing centre-forward had 
started that electrical outburst—but he knew 
without the crowd telling him that his job was 
to “police’’ the most dangerous forward the 
enemy possessed. 

For another twenty minutes he stuck to his 
man. Crook grew petulant at this close shadow- 
ing, and, in a tackle, viciously ankle-tapped 
the amateur. The crowd, not knowing the 
cause (Crook was an adept in this stealthy 
craft) jeered again as they saw the amateur 
worsted for possession of the ball; but they 
cheered—so volatile is the nature of football 
enthusiasts—when, the next time the two 
clashed, Hawtrey got his shoulder well home 
on the centre-forward and sent him reeling. 

“Play the game !’’ he said, as he applied his 
shoulder, and Crook knew that he meant it 
as a warning. 

For the next half an hour Hawtrey, the man 
who was the mock of the crowd, had to play 
the part of bottom dog. He worked hard, 
but generally without result. 

But mind has an influence on football as in 
other arts, and it was Hawtrey’s mind that 
marked the difference in his play during the 
last ten minutes of the first half. | 

Somehow or other the home goal had escaped 
further disaster. The Town, content with their 
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lead, perhaps, seemed to fritter their chances 
away. But their all-round superiority was every- 
where apparent. 

As they left the field at half-time, they 
grinned among themselves. 


“You've done well, but you'll do better 
next half !”’ 

Hawtrey scorned Jamie Morrison’s words 
with a gesture. 

But while the amateur looked blankly at 
him, Morrison rattled on: 

“Never mind the crowd; there are always 
fools in any football crowd, and there seems 
to be more than the usual number out there 
to-day. Of course, they’re strung up—they all 
think we’re bound for the Third Division ; 
in fact, it’s a foregone conclusion with ‘em. 
But they’re wrong: were going to win the 
match !”’ 

“I should very much like to think so, Mr. 
Morrison.” 

“I don’t think ; I know |’’ replied the manager 
with conviction. ‘‘Come on in and hear me 
talk to the lads.” 

The two had been standing by the entrance 
to the dressing-room: Morrison now opened 
the door. 

“Boys,’’ he said, addressing the mud-splashed 
players, ‘“‘you’ve got to win; and as I was 
telling Mr. Hawtrey, here, you're going to 
win! The Town will be so cocksure of them- 
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selves because they were all over you in the 
first half that they'll take things easy for the 
first ten minutes. That’s your chance to put 
on an equalizer. If you can do that, we shall 
be all right, for you’re the better-trained team. 
There’s the referee’s whistle! Get out and do 
your damnedest !” 

Many a man in Morrison’s position would 
either have regarded the players in silent gloom 
or have lashed them with bitter tongue, for the 
man stood to lose more than any player in the 
dressing-room—his job as manager as well as 
his reputation. Yet he smiled out of that tough 
old heart of his, and gave hope and confidence 
when another man would have raved and sworn. 
It would be to football’s good if there were 
more Jamie Morrisons in the game. 


V 


IVE men hope, and they will die fighting. 
It was because the Athletic team in the 
beginning had had such small confidence in 
their own powers that they had wavered in 
the opening stages of the first half. But now 
they went on to the field with a purposeful air. 
Morrison’s confidence had caused a stimulating 
desire to be born in them. 
It was the amateur centre-half who struck 
the first note and set the pace. Emerging 
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victorious from a tussle with Crook, he sprang 
through a ruck of players, the ball at his toes. 
Hawtrey was feeling more like his old playing 
self—so much had Morrison’s words done in 
his special case !—and he sent a sure-footed pass 
through to the front line. 

The result was electrical, The ball came 
ankle-high to the centre-forward, and, standing 
thirty-five yards from goal, he didn’t wait’ 
to dribble, but gave the ball a first-time clout 
with tremendous power. 

No one quite saw what followed, until the 
Millmoor Town goalkeeper was observed moodily 
picking the ball out of the back of the net. 
The Town custodian, it is safe to say, was the 
most surprised person on the ground; he had 
not expected anything in the nature of a shot, 
and consequently he had not shaped for it. 

“Goal !”’ 

The cries of the crowd were hysterical. This 
success savoured of the miraculous; but since 
the teams were on an equality once again, 
the spectators shook hands wonderingly but 
thankfully with each other, slapped each other’s 
backs, and ruined the next man’s hat in delighted 
abandon. 

Like the crowd, the team seemed completely 
changed. They went about their work with a 
zest and a fierce endeavour that was inspiring. 
The Town might be infinitely the more clever 
team ; but they could concede nothing in grim 
earnestness to their opponents. 
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A great volleying roar shook the air as the 
centre-forward, supplied with another pass from 
the amateur playing behind him, started another 
raid. It was as though a fabled giant had sud- 
denly opened his leather lungs to shout his 
approbation for a gallant deed. 

Then : 

“Well played, Hawtrey !”’ 

The centre-half was on the turf when the words 
rang out. He got up, feeling dazed, but not 
from the force with which he had been bowled 
over. The crowd was cheering him! The cry 
brought his heart into his mouth. That big- 
throated cheer went to his head. 

He was unaware of the fact, but he shook 
himself before he turned to play again. All 
his doubts and fears went from his shoulders 
in that moment. The rhapsodical chanting of 
the crowd exhilarated him. His weariness 
went. This was proved by his overtaking the 
flying Crook and dispossessing him of the ball. 
The crowd cheered again, and kept on cheering. 

As his play improved—as it grew more 
masterful, more confidently easy, and more full 
of the real football—the influence of the amateur 
centre-half over the rest of the team could 
be noticed. Hawtrey, without a word, had 
constituted himself the leader of the side. 
Each man, from goalkeeper to outside left, 
seemed to take their cue from him and to look 
to him for help and guidance. Hawtrey was 
like a skilful conductor of an orchestra. 
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Particularly did the magical change in Haw- 
trey’s play stiffen the defence; however des- 
perately the Town forwards might come raiding, 
the sentinels guarding the Athletic goal beat 
them back. As for the great Crook, he was held 
as in a vice. Hawtrey had mastered all 
his wiles by this time, and had him on a 
chain. 

Fast and furious was the pace; too fast for 
accurate football, and no more goals came. 
And Bridport Athletic wanted another goal, 
for without a win, death would still be their 
portion: a draw was as fatal to them as a 
defeat. That equalizing goal was merely the 
halfway house to safety. 

With both sides grim-set for victory, quarter 
was neither expected nor received. But always 
in the thick of the fray, the fair head of the 
Independent candidate for Bridport West could 
be seen like an oriflamme. He was performing 
the deeds of the dead and gone heroes by this 
time, and the crowd gasped. 

At ten minutes from time there was still no 
further score. Then the crowd saw Jamie 
Morrison call the amateur centre-half to him 
on the touch-line whilst a player’s minor 
injuries were being attended. 

“There’s just one chance, lad,’ said the mana- 
ger. “If you feel up to it, change places with 
Bonner, the centre-forward—tell him I told 
you—and see if you can’t get that goal. You're 
the most likely man on the side. And—well, 
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get that goal, and you'll be welcome to my 
right arm, if you want it!” 

The crowd did not hear the words; but 
directly they saw the amateur speaking to the 
centre-forward they guessed what was in the 
wind. 

“Get that goal, Hawtrey !’”’ they yelled, and 
then started to cheer like madmen. 

The Town captain looked anxious as he saw 
the change made. He moved his forces, ordering 
his centre-half to fall behind and help the backs. 
If he had displayed his usual clear-sightedness 
he would have played the one-back game, but 
this astonishing revival on the part of the team 
that looked to be dying had “rattled’’ the 
Millmoor Town skipper badly. 

The struggle gained in grip and intense 
human interest now that Hawtrey had switched 
from centre-half to centre-forward in order to 
try to snatch a forlorn hope. It seemed to be 
one man against a team ; for the few remaining 
pulsating minutes of the game, all the hopes 
of Bridport would be centred on the formerly 
despised amateur. 

Five minutes sped, and then Jenkins, the 
Bridport skipper, appeared from a crowd of 
the players, the ball at his toes. 

He was instantly and remorselessly tackled ; 
but with an inimitable and characteristic ‘‘last 
yard” effort he spurned the ball forward in the 
direction of the centre-forward. 

Like a greyhound suddenly slipped, Hawtrey 
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pounced. He was aware, before he snapped up 
the ball, which he took in his stride, that none 
of his comrades was near to him—this attempt 
of his must be a one-man affair ! 

While the crowd commenced to yell themselves 
hoarse at having their hopes raised in such an 
extraordinary fashion, he sped on towards the 
opposing goal. He swerved instinctively as a 
Town player charged him heavily. He reeled, 
almost lost his balance, and then righted him- 
self, the cheers sounding like thunder in his ears. 

The goal now loomed up in front. So did the 
pair of Millmoor backs who were converging 
to meet him. Without pausing, he shot off to 
the right, flicked the ball over the head of the 
nearest opponent, and put forth all the strength 
that remained in his legs to retrieve it. 

By a matter of six inches only he got to it 
first, and, with the back strenuously endeavour- 
ing to force him off the ball, shot with all his 
force. 

It was a desperate effort; but, even when 
faced with such odds, Hawtrey showed that 
he possessed the sure foot of the craftsman. The 
ball proved to be perfectly kicked: it scraped 
the underside of the crossbar and hummed 
its way into the net. 

Then ensued such a scene as the Bridport 
ground had never witnessed before. Regard- 
less of everything but the delirious joy which 
possessed them, the crowd gave itself over to 
mad delight. 
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There were three minutes left for play; 
but the spectators resolutely kept their faces 
turned away from the playing-pitch. They 
had seen the winning goal, and that was enough 
for them. 

They were only waiting for the final whistle 
to peal, and, when it did, thousands made one 
convulsive plunge for the centre of the playing- 
pitch. Here the foremost seized the man of the 
match, Dr. Frank Hawtrey, and hoisted him 
high on to their shoulders. 

So in triumph they brought him back—the 
same men who had greeted him with derision 
at the commencement of the game. 

He would have escaped, but, as it was not 
possible—how could one man escape thousands ? 
—he tried to grin and bear it. He felt remark- 
ably foolish, but extraordinarily happy. 

A sea of faces struck his vision as his proud 
bearers brought him to the grandstand. But 
one stood out, obliterating all the rest. 

It was the face of Valerie Moorfield—and she 
had a smile on her lips. 


VI 


RANK HAWTREY was finding wonderful 
contrasts in life just now; he was tasting 
both the bitters and the sweets of being a 
public character. 
Two hours after he had been carried in 
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triumph to the Bridport Athletic dressing-room, 
he was addressing a meeting of the free but 
unenlightened Bridport voters. They were 
showing their gratitude for what he had done 
for the town that day by heckling him unmerci- 
fully. 

Although it was supposed to be his meeting, 
there were very few of his supporters in the 
room. The opposition had seen to that. By 
a clever but unscrupulous move on the part of 
Jonathan Moorfield and his satellites, the hall 
had been packed with hired hecklers. These 
bullies, engaged at so much a head, and an 
indefinite quantity of drink, had been provided 
with the heaviest boots that could be obtained 
in the town, and they kept up an incessant 
clatter while the chairman of the meeting was 
speaking. 

The real uproar arose, however, directly the 
candidate got upon his feet. The thunder of 
hob-nailed boots drowned Hawtrey’s voice. 

“Try to be sportsmen, gentlemen !”’ at length 
shouted the candidate wearily. 

It was the signal. A man with a voice that 
had the penetrative power of a foghorn clam- 
bered on to a chair amidst the profane encour- 
agement of his neighbours, and launched a 
fusillade at the speaker. 

“Sportsmen !’? he mocked. “I arsks you, 
wot right ’ave you got to call yersel’ a sportsman, 
Mister Bloomin’ ’Awtrey ? You ain’t no more 
a sportsman than I am——” 
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“Quite sober °”’ suggested the candidate, and 
even the hired hecklers were forced to laugh. 

“Ah! You can laugh, Mister Bloomin’ ’Aw- 
trey; but I tells yer, yer ain’t a sportsman. 
Wot about las’ Monday night, eh? Challenged 
yer opponent—and then didn’t turn up—wot 
about that, eh ?” 

The fellow was chuckling evilly, and, evi- 
dently, thought he had scored a big “hit.” 

‘‘And then because you found you ’ad lost 
your support, wot did you do? Why, play 
football this afternoon jest to catch some votes. 
We ain’t havin’ your sort of bloke ’ere, Mister 
Bloomin’ ’Awtrey! Now larf, if yer wants 
to !” 

Frank Hawtrey bit his lip. So that was the 
game—accusing him now of turning out for the 
Athletic so that he could make up lost ground. 
What an idea! And what a weapon with which 
to fight a man ! 

Someone behind him jumped up and pulled 
at his coat. 

‘“‘Tell ’em, you fool !’’ cried James Thompson, 
excitedly. “Tell ’em the veal reason! The 
reporters are here in any case, and they will see 
that the story gets into the papers. Man, this 
is a wonderful chance .. . it may win you the 
election! Here,’ as the candidate hesitated, 
“T’ll tell them myself!” 

But James Thompson, with all his zeal, was 
too late. There was a commotion at the door, 
and then a girl, whose beauty caused even the 
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crude bullies to look at her with something like 
awe, could be seen walking down the gangway 
to the platform. 

“Blimey !” said a hoarse voice. “It’s old 
Johnny Moorfield’s gel !” 

Frank Hawtrey stared at the girl as though 
she were a vision. This was the most extra- 
ordinary experience he had ever known—the 
most dramatic moment in his life. He had not 
spoken to Valerie Moorfield since the previous 
Monday evening, when she had been so bitterly 
contemptuous of him, and the only time he had 
seen her was the glimpse he had caught of her in 
the grandstand that afternoon. 

Stupefied, he watched the girl walk up the 
steps that led to the platform, and speak for a 
moment to the chairman. 

The whole room was hushed into silence as 
the chairman rose, a bewildered smile on his 
face, and lifted up his hand. 

“Miss Moorfield will address the meeting, 
gentlemen,’ he said with the simple straight- 
forwardness of true drama. 

Looking white but determined, Valerie Moor- 
field took up a position on the other side of the 
small table on which the candidate was resting 
a hand. 

“T’ve been listening to the very unfair 
remarks that have been made about Dr. Haw- 
trey,’ she started. ‘‘You have accused him, 
very contemptibly and certainly untruthfully, 
of not being a sportsman—in other words, of 
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not playing the game. Dr. Hawtrey has been 
charged by one person’’—she looked straight 
into the body of the hall—‘‘with lacking suffi- 
cient courage to attend the debate last Monday 
night. I happen to know the facts, and I feel 
compelled to tell them to you. 

‘Dr. Hawtrey was on his way to the meeting 
—as a matter of fact, I met him myself as he 
was walking to the hall—when a man came up, 
said a friend of his was dying, and that he 
wouldn’t have anyone to attend him but Dr. 
Hawtrey. 

“That was why the gentleman you have 
accused of not being a sportsman was not 
present at the debate last Monday night— 
because he was attending George Stapley, the cap- 
tain and centre-half-back of Bridport Athletic!” 

‘Good old George !’’ shouted a voice from the 
back of the hall. 

“And as for Dr. Hawtrey playing football 
to-day for the reason of trying to get cheap 
popularity and votes, the idea is so ridiculous 
and contemptible that it reflects very little 
credit upon the intelligence of the person’’— 
again she paused, looking straight ahead of 
her—‘who suggested it ! 

“I. am supposed to be on the opposite side to 
Dr. Hawtrey in this election, and yet I tell you 
this : Dr. Hawtrey is the finest sportsman I have 
ever known. 

“Do you know why he played for the Athletic 
to-day ? He played—-Mr. Morrison, the man- 
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ager, told me himself—because the club hadn't 
a reserve good enough to take Stapley’s place. 
Dr. Hawtrey, against his own interests, and 
running the risk of having the wretched accusa- 
tion made against him of playing just to catch 
votes, consented to take Stapley’s place for the 
good of the clubh——’”’ 

She could get no further. Five bobs or no 
five bobs, free beer or no free beer, this girl had 
caught the rough crowd’s fancy, and they 
cheered her in their hooligan fashion until the 
very rafters quivered. 

“Good old bloomin’ Mr. ’Awtrey !’’ screeched 
a voice, and the din became deafening. 

“*Ow’s Mr. ’Awtrey ?”’ rose the raucous voice 
again, and the reply : “ ’E’s all right !’’ made the 
platform shake. 


Valerie Moorfield, gone over shamelessly to 
the enemy, waited until the meeting was over, 
and then Hawtrey drew her behind the curtain. 

“T have found out certain things,’ she said, 
“certain things which have made me feel 
ashamed ...” She stumbled, but went on. 
“But father will change... I’! make him.... 
I’ll make him feel sorry . . . I think he is sorry 
already. He admires you ; he’s told me so.” 

“It’s not Ats good opinion I want,” said 
Hawtrey. 

Gaily she took up the challenge. 

“Well, haven’t I proved——” 

It was at that precise moment that he kissed her. 
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‘“w JOW dare you? It’s an insult !’’ Nancy 
Grant drew her slim body up to its full 
height of five feet seven. 

The hot atmosphere of the ballroom seemed 
to become electric. 

“If a plain, straightforward warning is an 
insult, then I must plead guilty,” replied the 
man who was regarding her with indulgent 
good-humour. ‘But even if I have offended 
you, I acted with the best intentions. I 
shouldn't have been much of a friend, Miss 
Grant, if, feeling what I do, I hadn’t warned 
you.” 

But the girl refused to be mollified. She had 
had her discretion criticized, her behaviour 
impugned, and she was vibrant with indigna- 
tion. 

“I refuse to hear another word !’’ she said. 
“Even in my school days I never listened to 
tales behind anyone’s back, and I must refuse 
now to hear any more criticisms of Mr. Kennedy. 
If—”’ She stopped. 

Perhaps the expression upon her companion’s 
face made her stop. 

“You think I ought to say to Kennedy’s face 
what I’ve said to you now?” asked John 
Stenson. ‘‘Perhaps you even think I’m afraid 

33 
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to say it. Well, I’m not. That the fellow’s a 
crook of some sort I firmly believe; but to- 
morrow I’m going to try to lick him fairly and 
squarely—he won’t have his nerve upset by me 
beforehand. I mentioned what I did to you 
just now because . . . well, because dances are 
somewhat dangerous affairs, so I’ve been in- 
formed. Girls have sometimes been known to 
lose their heads at dances, to say things which 
they may regret afterwards. When I saw you 
dancing with Kennedy just now——”’ 

“I thought you were a sportsman,” she cut in 
angrily ; ““but I find that you are perfectly con- 
temptible !’”’ And with flaming cheeks she 
turned away from him. 

John Stenson let her go. He had guessed 
how she would take it before he spoke ; but his 
successful prediction brought him meagre satis- 
faction. 

He stepped back into an alcove, and presently 
had the mortification of seeing Nancy Grant's 
fascinating figure swaying to the measure of the 
music in the arms of the very man against whom 
he had considered it his duty to warn her— 
Charles Kennedy. He did not know if the girl 
saw him in his secluded corner, but her eyes 
seemed to hold a mocking light as she swung 
past. 

Stenson suddenly felt the atmosphere in the 
crowded ballroom to be stifling. But, carried 
on the still night air, as he walked outside, there 
came the strains of music, the gay laughter, the 
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swirl of dainty frocks . . . he saw again the 
beautiful figure of the girl with whom, in his 
~grim, dour way, he had found himself in love, 
swaying in the arms of the man whom he cor- 
dially detested and emphatically distrusted .. . 
and the dance was really his. ... 

“Damn !” he said viciously, and hurled the 
cigarette away. 


Now Wildwood was famous for many things, 
but chiefly for its Annual Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment, which was regarded as a very useful pre- 
liminary to Wimbledon itself. Rank and 
fashion, as well as athletic grace and skill, walked 
its velvet lawns, drank tea, and lightly gossiped 
during the fortnight’s festival. Very delightful 
was Wildwood at such times, and exiles the 
world over sighed when they remembered its 
Joys. 

John Stenson had, until recently, been num- 
bered amongst those exiles, and if he himself 
had not sighed, it was because sighing was not 
much in his line. But he had longed for the 
day when he should return to the place where he 
had first met Nancy Grant, then merely a long- 
legged flapper of sixteen, but possessing poten- 
tial physical charms. Oftentimes—too many 
times for his peace of mind—Stenson had 
thought of this slip of a girl who had smiled up 
so frankly into his face the first time he had met 
her. So many times had John Stenson done 
this that he at last came to a resolution. 
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“I can’t get her out of my head,” he said to 
himself one stifling hot night in Sydney, “which 
means that when I am back I shall ask her to 
marry me.” 

That he had not carried out his resolution 
after being at Wildwood for nearly a fortnight 
was due to certain things—chief amongst them, 
one Charles Kennedy. 

The latter had made so much running with 
the girl that Stenson had been left out in the 
cold. In the calm, analytical manner which 
was his, Stenson had admitted that, super- 
ficially at all events, his rival had much to 
recommend him. He was a brilliant talker, 
and wore his clothes as if they had grown on 
him. Kennedy was, moreover, better looking 
than any ordinary man had a right to be—and 
he certainly was a great tennis player. The 
final between John Stenson and Kennedy for 
the Men’s Singles Championship, on the last 
day of the Tournament, would certainly be a 
great sporting event, the cognoscenti declared. 
The winner would go on to Wimbledon with a 
reputation already made. 
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IT 


HIS had been another wonderful “boom” 

year for Lawn Tennis, and when the finalists 
for the Men’s Singles Championship came out to 
play off the event, there was scarcely a square 
inch of space which was not occupied. Stenson 
had not shown his hand, but in some mys- 
terious way the feminine section of the crowd 
had got hold of the idea that these two men 
were fighting for something even more valuable 
than the handsome Challenge Vase. 

To get the fullest possible interest out of any 
sporting event it is desirable that the con- 
testants should present a contrast. This con- 
trast in the present case was acute, since one 
man might have stood for dependability, and 
the other for brilliance. 

It was noticed that Stenson looked more than 
particularly stern ; that he did not accept very 
willingly the hand which the other effusively 
offered him. 

“He must have left his manners in Australia |” 
said a man sitting near Nancy Grant, and that 
young lady, who had heard every hour strike 
after she went to bed at three o’clock that 
morning, told herself afresh that she had good 
reason to be annoyed with such a boorish 
individual as John Stenson had once again 
proved himself to be. 

When, amidst the tense silence of the great 
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“gallery,” the finals of the great Men’s Singles 
Championship started, it certainly seemed that 
Kennedy would walk away. Playing brilliantly 
he won the first three games with ease. He 
showed an all-round brilliancy of stroke play 
which was always fascinating and often bewild- 
ering. After one scorching drive down the side 
line, which his opponent made no attempt to 
play, murmurs arose. Nancy Grant felt emot- 
ions which she could not analyse. 

“A poor final, I’m afraid.”” Sammy Gerritt, 
at her elbow, made the comment. 

She turned to him. 

“How can you say that when it has only just 
started ?”’ 

The words were uttered mechanically. Sammy 
who was old enough to be her father, smiled 
quizzically. 

“But you’re keen on Kennedy winning, 
aren’t you ?”’ he asked. 

Sudden colour flamed into the girl’s cheeks. 

“I’m keen on the best man winning, and Mr. 
Stenson is always a poor starter.” 


A poor starter! Yes, John Stenson was cer- 
tainly that. 

He had none of the meteoric, if erratic bril- 
liance of his opponent, but he was dogged, as 
Charles Kennedy was about to learn. 

All through the first three games, which 
Kennedy had won with such apparent ease, his 
opponent had been learning. When next Ken- 
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nedy flashed over that whirlwind drive down 
the side line, Stenson not only got to the ball, 
but returned it with a power that left the 
brilliant stroke artist so astonished that the ball 
was past him before he moved. 

That game went to Stenson ; so did the next. 
Stenson might be slow in warming up, but, once 
he got started, he could be depended upon to 
keep his flag flying. As the play proceeded, 
Stenson not only showed a greater ease in taking 
Kennedy’s difficult service, but he also got 
more pace on his own. 

“Going to be a match after all,’’ commented 
Sammy Gerritt. 

He wanted to hear what Nancy Grant would 
reply to this. He was disappointed. She made 
no answer. Her attention was concentrated 
on the drama of racquet, tennis ball and human 
emotion which was being played out on the 
splash of green court before her. 

The next game, the sixth in the first set, was 
the best so far. Interest and excitement were 
piled upon each other by this time. The spec- 
tators were craning forward ; nothing was heard 
but the heartening, thrilling whang of the ball 
as it met the racquet. High above, fleecy white 
clouds floated in a sky of sheer magic. The 
stage was well set, the contestants had settled 
to their work, and the challenge was being 
met. 

It was interesting to contrast the players now. 
They had, in some measure, changed réiks, 
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certainly demeanours. The confidence, which 
before was inclined to be overweening, had gone 
from Charles Kennedy ; the gay smile had left 
his lips, and he no longer found time to smile 
at the crowd, emphasizing how extraordinarily 
good he was. He had something more to do; 
his time was fully occupied ; he had no seconds 
to spare for trifling. 

A great game, that sixth! And when John 
Stenson put an end to the almost intolerable 
tension by running up to the net and smashing 
his opponent’s return well wide of Kennedy, the 
applause broke out like a clap of thunder. 

The man who made the stroke might be a 
boor—but he could play tennis ; and they had 
an appreciative eye at Wildwood for a man 
who could play tennis. 


Ill 


HREE games all! Kennedy decided to 

play the stroke for the first time. This was 
the thunderbolt which he had kept in reserve. 
He had won all his previous games in the 
tournament with such ease that he had not any 
need to use it before. 

Nothing like this stroke had ever been seen 
before. Suddenly Kennedy crouched, flung his 
racquet-arm behind him, as though he were 
going to bowl at cricket, and then threw his 
whole weight at. the ball in a springing jump. 
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It was an incredible attitude, but it brought 
results. The return was unplayable ; it hissed 
over the net at a low trajectory, and, when it 
touched the turf, ‘broke’ so violently that it 
was impossible to take it. Indeed, Stenson 
made no attempt to take it. The strange thing 
was, however, that he didn’t seem surprised that 
Kennedy should make this weird and extra- 
ordinary stroke. 

“Tremendous pace with tremendous cut— 
that’s what it means,’ commented Gerritt. 

‘It means a good deal more than that,” dryly 
remarked a keen-visaged man—a stranger—who 
was sitting on the other side of him. 

“Eh 2”? 

But the stranger would say no more; he 
appeared lost in his thoughts, for all the keen- 
ness of his eyes. 


Several times—a dozen, perhaps in all— 
Charles Kennedy utilized this sensational stroke, 
and each time he won a point with it. The 
thing itself was bizarre, for not only was it 
uncanny in its deadliness, but the crouching 
attitude of the man who made it seemed some- 
how sinister. 

‘‘A deadly stroke !’’ declared Gerritt. He was 
hoping to make his keen-eyed neighbour, who 
seemed to dwell aloof from all earthly excite- 
ment, speak again. 

The latter did vouchsafe a reply this time, 
however. 
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“A deadly stroke?” he repeated. ‘Yes, 
very!” The manner in which he said the words 
made his hearer look at him in surprise ; but the 
speaker had become a Sphinx once more. 

It continued to be a desperate business—this 
tennis match. Stenson had found an answer 
to everything in his opponent’s equipment— 
except when Kennedy hurled himself into that 
menacing, crouching attitude, and stormed over 
a ball that no player on earth could have taken. 
At all other times he held his brilliant adversary 
with his wrought-iron defence. 

The play gripped and fascinated; each 
moment brought its thrill. 

“Forty—fitteen !”’ 

Stenson returned the ball, but weakly for 
once, and the crowd stared at his opponent, 
crouched again for that wonder-stroke of 
his. 

Whang ! 

Again the ball was untakable—and the first 
set had gone to Kennedy, with the score 8—6. 


During the brief breathing space, while the 
players had a cooling drink, changed racquets, 
and prepared themselves for fresh battle, it was 
noticed that neither man spoke to the other. 
This may have been bad form, but it added to 
the overwhelming interest with which the rest 
of the match was invested. Both men looked 
grim and forbidding when the play was resumed. 
Kennedy, for all his initial success, was not the 
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same debonair being who had pranced so 
blithely at the commencement. 

He did not look in such good physical shape 
as his opponent, either. The pace at which the 
game had been fought had told on him ; he had 
been obviously glad of the break. On the 
other hand, Stenson had hardly turned a hair. 
He had lost the first set, it was true, but the 
majority of the crowd, had they been betting, 
would have put their money on Stenson—if only 
that master-stroke of his opponent’s could have 
been barred. 

These spectators had their predictions realized 
in the second set. The defender became the 
aggressor. Stenson came up to the net, and his 
volleying was superb. Moreover, he was a 
Gibraltar of a man, whom nothing could pass. 
Twice he ‘killed’? even the wonder-strokes ; 
although the ball was but a streak of light, and 
came at him with such bewildering force that 
if it had struck his body instead of his racquet 
he would have been knocked out, he subdued it. 

Stenson won this set because he seemed to 
will himself to win. 

But, although he had won, and the applause 
of the crowd was ringing in his ears, Stenson did 
not relax his grim expression, nor did he 
exchange a word with his opponent. By the 
time the third and deciding set was started, 
everyone had the impression that Stenson was 
hunting his opponent down. 

What would be concentrated into this third 
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and final set? (They only played three sets at 
the Wildwood Finals on account of time.) How 
much restless energy, how much unleashed fury, 
how much carefully masked passion? These 
men had only tennis racquets for weapons, but 
they were waging a bitter and relentless fight 
all the same. 

The play became faster, even more dramatic. 
As though realizing that his former best was not 
good enough, Kennedy played like a man pos- 
sessed. The tide of battle ebbed and flowed 
with the success with which Stenson was able 
to chain that lightning stroke of his opponent’s. 
Sometimes he could, and at other times he 
couldn’t. 

The duel continued, the crowd being held 
hypnotized and amazed. Many looked to where 
Nancy Grant, whom they felt to be the motive- 
power urging these two men on, sat silent, her 
face cupped: between her hands. 

Again the early success was with Kennedy. 
Out of the first three games he won two—chiefly 
by means of that uncanny stroke of his. 

Then Stenson won a service game, making 
the scores once more level, and after that it was 
a stroke by stroke fight for supremacy, with 
fortune, like the crowd, swaying first this way 
and then that. 

And with each stroke the tension increased, 
With the score standing at eight games all, and 
forty-fifteen in Stenson’s favour, Kennedy at- 
tempted once more to hurl his thunderbolt— 
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that weird stroke which had previously brought 
him so many points. 

But when the ball did come over itjwas a 
poor, puny thing—Kennedy had miscalculated 
the flight of the return for once—and Stenson 
killed it with an efficient ruthlessness that 
brought a gasp from the overwrought crowd. 

That was the end—the beginning of the end, 
anyway. Four services that Kennedy made but 
the feeblest attempt to play, and his opponent 
took the game and set at ro—8. 

Before Kennedy left the court he was touched 
on the arm by a stranger, a short, stocky man 
with noticeably keen eyes. Gerritt, the Wild- 
wood member who had tried to enter into 
conversation with the Sphinx-like mystery man 
who had sat next to him, and had given such 
strange replies to his questions, was somehow 
not surprised to find that it was his neighbour 
who had tapped the loser of the Men’s Cham- 
pionship Singles so authoritatively on the arm. 


IV 


‘““Y HAVE come to congratulate you—and to 
say how sorry I am.” 

Smoking a pipe, the winner of the Men’s 
Singles was wandering by himself in the pic- 
turesque grounds of the hotel. His heart gave 
a great jump as he saw the girl approaching. He 
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tried to step aside, but she stopped right in 
front of him. 

“The detective Grimwood has just told me all 
about it,’’ she hastened on. Speech in these 
distressing circumstances was obviously diffi- 
cult ; but she had come to say this, and she 
must get on with it. “You don’t know, of 
course, but after the dance last night I missed 
my pearls. Grimwood ‘found’ them .. . and 
a lot of other things. You were right ; I should 
have listened to your advice. Mr. Kennedy is 
a thief. Did you know—all that I have told 
you ?” 

“I guessed it ; the man didn’t recognize me, 
but I’d met him out in Australia. He was a 
card-sharper then, amongst other things, and 
he stripped me of every penny I had.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you denounce him ?” 

Stenson hesitated before replying. 

“I was willing to give the fellow a fair chance 
—until he became too fond of your society. 
Besides, it seemed inevitable that we should 
meet in the final. It wouldn’t have been very 
sporting of me to put the wind up him before 
the game.” 

“And I accused you of not being a sports- 
man !’’ murmured the girl. 

“Even as it was—seeing I didn’t know he’d 
stolen your pearls—I might have let the fellow 
go. But just before the game, Grimwood, the 
Scotland Yard chap, came to me. He wanted 
to arrest Kennedy straight away, but I asked 
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“How did he become sure ?” 

“It was that stroke of his which gave Ken- 
nedy away, replied John Stenson grimly. ‘All 
his life he has been a crack tennis player, and 
he was the only man in the world with that par- 
ticular stroke. It—well, I believe it was in- 
cluded in the information of identification sent 
over by the Australian police.” 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WICKET 


I 


HE welcoming applause thundered round 
the ground when Martin Huish came out 
to bat. 

As he walked from the pavilion, Lord’s, 
packed to the last available inch with all that 
was best, keenest and cleanest in English sport, 
turned its eyes upon him. 

This clean-limbed, lissom athlete, who looked 
so perfectly groomed in his cricket kit, was the 
magnet that caught every glance. Through 
that searching scrutiny, Huish passed to the 
wicket. 

The crowd settled. Beauty held its breath— 
partly because of the occasion, but chiefly 
because of the man. An ancient knight going 
to a tourney would not have intrigued the 
feminine fancy more, The experts grunted 
contentedly, and prepared themselves to see the 
game exalted to a higher plane. For this man 
taking guard was the player who had seized the 
public imagination—the man, the critics had 
said all the season, who played cricket as it 
should be played. Certainly on Huish the high 
hopes of Oxford were principally based. 

This tremendous duel of the ’Varsities was a 
proper setting for his genius. Surely such a 
player would rise to a great occasion ? 

92 
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Unruffled, apparently, Huish strode to the 
wicket ; seemingly well master of himself, he 
took ‘‘middle and leg.”” Not a muscle twitched, 
neither did the deep tan of his face fade by a 
shade. Yet, all the same, out of the many 
thousands on the ground, he was perhaps the 
most distressingly nervous. 

He was a cricket Atlas. On his shoulders 
rested unnerving responsibilities. The wicket 
was hard and true, but two Oxford wickets were 
down for what, in the circumstances, could only 
be called a paltry score. If he did not get runs 
himself, the early rot might quite conceivably 
develop into a rout ; the anxious words of his 
captain as he left the pavilion would have told 
him this, had he not known it already. 

One deeply drawn breath, and he faced the 
bowler. The world seemed to stand still as 
Strangways, the Cambridge Hercules, came 
rushing up to hurl one of his thunderbolts. The 
fancy that Huish had was that all the rest of 
mankind had died except Strangways and him- 
self—and that the two of them were battling to 
the death. 

The ball sped towards him, straight, a deadly 
yorker. Instinctively, Huish concentrated on 
defence. The ball hit the bottom of his bat 
with such force that he felt the shock in his 
forearms. 

A feeling of tremendous relief passed through 
him. He had been afraid of that first ball— 
how afraid he did not like to think. One single 
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second of hesitancy, and he would have been 
bowled. But his nerve had stayed him; he 
took it as a good sign. 

Strangways was chagrined. He, too, was 

carrying aload. He knew what service he could 
render to his side by bowling the dreaded 
Huish early in his innings—first ball, if possible. 
All his bowling wit and strength had gone into 
that yorker. If only the man had tried to hit! 
But Huish had blocked the ball, refusing to be 
beguiled. The chance was lost ! 
i. Striving to do too much often leads to dis- 
aster. The Light Blue fast bowler put his dis- 
appointment into a ball that he tried to make 
faster than the first. 

The result was a full toss on the off-side. A 
quick step forward, and Huish had met the ball 
with the full face of the bat. A moment later 
the ball was soaring high over the cover-point’s 
head. With gallant desperation a man in the 
country essayed to keep pace with that swiftly 
speeding sphere, but he was a good twenty feet 
short when the umpire signalled ‘‘boundary.”’ 

It was a near thing for a six ; in any case, a 
thumping good four, and the Oxford section of 
dense crowd breathed its joy. 

“That will just get his eye in,” murmured the 
old-stagers in the members’ seats. 

They were right ; released from the fear of a 
“duck,” Huish commenced to play cricket. His 
bat was like a magic wand. He moved it this 
way and that, and the runs flowed. There was 
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the same sure ease with which he guided 
Strangways’ thunderbolts through the slips or 
past point, as in the unfailing regularity with 
which he stepped out to Rigby’s breaking slows 
and pelted them to all parts of the field. 

Other bowlers came, but with no better 
success. Huish withstood their wiles and 
treated them all alike. When the luncheon 
arrived he was 76 not out, and he walked to the 
pavilion amidst a hurricane of cheers. 

His flushed face showed his pleasure, but it 
was plain that in his triumph he had eyes for 
only one person. This was a radiant-looking 
girl in Lord Mandeville’s party, towards which 
he made his way. 

But Diana Merrion, perhaps with befitting 
maidenly reticence, hung back, and Huish had 
to suffer the congratulations of the men who 
crowded round him. It was not until luncheon 
was over that he contrived to snatch the moment 
for which he had waited so eagerly. 

“You've done splendidly !’’ she said earnestly. 

“It was your good wishes that did it. You 
don’t know how they bucked me up!’ 

What the halting, disjointed words left unsaid, 
the man’s eyes completed. 

“Tam glad—if it was of any help.” _ 

Huish took a step forward—and then he felt 
a hand on his arm. 

“Mind you get your century, old son !”’ 

The Oxford captain rubbed his chin in excus- 
able perplexity when his best batsman turned 
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angrily, shook the friendly hand off his arm, and 
walked away without a word after raising his 
cap to the girl. Then he smiled. Enlighten- 
ment, if somewhat tardy, had come to him. 


II 


HE suspense was almost painful. The 

spectator—a girl—seemed afraid to look. 
The man who had said it was her good wishes 
that had enabled him to play such splendid 
cricket was nearing his century. All round her 
Diana Merrion could see men and women 
absorbed by the play, their faces reflecting the 
excitement which held the great assembly in a 
spell. 

“Well hit, sir!’ Lord Mandeville, standing 
by her chair, broke the silence which she was 
finding almost unbearable. 

“How many is he now ?” she whispered. 

‘“Ninety-eight—Gad ! he’s bowled !”’ 

The girl looked towards the playing pitch, and 
then a sigh of relief came to her. It was the 
other man walking towards the pavilion, not 
Martin Huish. 

She craned forward with the rest when the 
new man took his guard, and then held her 
breath while Huish, after risking a short run so 
that the new man might gain the confidence 
which having scored gives a batsman, faced the 
bowler—the still dangerous Strangways. 
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A sharp thrust past point, and Huish was only 
one short of his century. It seemed a moral 
certainty now. 

But out of a blue sky thunderbolts have been 
known to fall. Lloyd, the new batsman, snicked 
Strangways’ next ball and started to run. He 
was half-way up the pitch when the crowd 
realized what his madness meant. 

Huish could see more clearly than the crowd. 
Lloyd had been horribly nervous when he came 
in—that was why he had risked that short one— 
and he was too eager for his companion to get 
that coveted century. 

So much Huish thought in the fleeting second 
that was left to him, and, in the fear that Lloyd 
would lose his wicket, he forgot himself— 
everything, except the immediate, staring fact. 
Seeing his partner half-way up the pitch, he 
left his own crease and ran forward. 

There followed disaster! While Huish still 
wanted a good yard to be safe, the amazed slip 
fielder threw the ball to the wicket-keeper, who 
whipped the bails off first, and said “Bad luck !”’ 
afterwards. 


Ill 


ORD MANDEVILLE stood up, glass in 
hand. 

“T trust,” he said, looking down his Lowndes 

Square dinner table, ‘‘that you will bear with 

me while I give you a toast. Perhaps when I 
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asked you to charge your glasses just now you 
guessed what that toast would be ; if you didn’t, 
I wouldn’t give much for your intelligence ! 
The toast, ladies and gentlemen, that I propose 
to give you is Martin Huish, cricketer. Our 
young friend delighted us all with his splendid 
batting to-day, but he delighted us still more by 
the way he lost his wicket when he only wanted 
one more run to get his century. Only a man 
who plays real cricket would have done what 
he did—sacrifice his own wicket in an endeavour 
to retrieve another’s mistake. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen... .” 

They drank the toast with a smile and a 
flourish, Huish sitting with flushed face the 
while. Overwhelmed with the honour that had 
been paid him by his host, he kept his eyes 
fixed on the table. Had he looked up he would 
have seen two things, one of which would have 
caused his heart to beat the faster. Uncon- 
scious of the fact herself, Diana Merrion was 
looking at the recipient of the toast with frankly 
admiring eyes. In his joy at noting this, Huish 
would probably have overlooked the strange 
circumstance that a man—and a cricketer at 
that—was scowling. 
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IV 


LEEP would not come. Altogether, it had 

been a fairly eventful day, and no doubt 
that fact supplied the reason. In any case, 
Huish found himself tossing restlessly between 
the sheets. 

To a purposeful man, insomnia is peculiarly 
irritating, especially when you are due to par- 
ticipate in an important match at Lords the 
next day; and Huish, after an hour or so, 
decided on action. Sleeplessness was a rare 
complaint with him, but he knew how to treat 
it—he would go down to the library, get a book, 
read for half-an-hour, and the trick would be 
done ! 

Owing to the match, the whole household had 
retired comparatively early, but, glancing at a 
watch as he put on his dressing-gown, Huish 
noticed that it was nearly half-an-hour after 
midnight. With any luck he’d be asleep, he 
reckoned, just after one. 

He opened his door and stepped quietly out 
into the passage. He made little or no noise on 
the thick carpet, yet a door opened and a face 
showed as he turned the corner. Huish, oblivi- 
ous of the fact, continued on his way. 

He had stayed at the house a fair number of 
times and he knew the way to the library. He 
felt for the key to unlock the door, and found 
that not only was the door unlocked, but that 
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it was unlatched, and, pushing the heavy door 
noiselessly open, he stepped inside. 

He was groping for the electric switch with 
the finger of his left hand, when he suddenly 
became rigid. 

From the other side of the room sounded a 
girl’s voice. Although the words were uttered 
so softly as to be little above a whisper, he 
recognized the voice as Diana Merrion’s. 

“Here is the money, darling, but, oh, I can’t 
let you go like this !”’ 

The low words were followed by the sound of 
an embrace. She had kissed this midnight 
caller ! 

Immediately after Huish heard footsteps 
hurrying away. The man had decamped. 

Huish felt as though someone had hold of his 
throat. His twitching fingers unconsciously 
tightened on the electric switch, and the next 
moment the sombre room was flooded with 
brilliant light. 

ee Oh | his 

Despair, surprise and anger were equally 
blended in the cry. Still holding the heavy 
curtain which she had parted, Diana Merrion 
stared across the room at the man who had 
discovered her. 

“How dare you spy on me ?”’ 

“T beg your pardon. Ofcourse, I didn’t know 
that you were here. I couldn’t sleep, so came 
down for a book. Please excuse me.”’ 

A full minute had passed before Huish could 
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make himself speak. During that time he had 
noted that the girl was still in her evening dress. 
Evidently she had known that this skulking 
lover of hers would creep to the library window 
to-night. He turned, too sick to attempt to 
say any more and forgetting the book which he 
had come to fetch. 

“Stop!” There was real agony in the appeal, 
and he forced himself to stay by the door. ‘You 
won't mention this? Promise me to play the 
game ?”’ Diana Merrion had crossed the room 
swiftly, and had raised her face appealingly to 
his. 

Huish’s lips twisted into a bitter smile. 

“T shall play the game!” he said. Unable to 
trust himself further, he turned and left her. 


Breakfast had been a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able meal, and general relief was felt when it 
was over. The tension remained, however. 
What conversation took place was disjointed ; 
everyone was feeling the strain of suspicion. 

Curious eyes followed Huish as he left the 
room at the heels of the servant who had spoken 
a few words to him. 

“You wish to see me, sir ?”’ 

Huish was somewhat surprised to find'Strang- 
ways standing by the side of Lord Mandeville in 
the library, but he was not surprised to see that 
the face of his host as he turned to him was 
drawn and haggard. It was a ghastly business. 

“TI want you to believe, Huish,” started 
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Mandeville in slow and measured tones, “that 
only dire necessity—or what I construe to be 
dire necessity—forces me to ask you certain 
questions. As you know, someone during the 
night went into the library and forced the lock 
of this desk and evidently stole the sum of two 
hundred pounds which I had in an envelope. 
The money, which was in banknotes, was part 
of a large cheque which I had cashed before 
going to the match yesterday.” 

“With the rest of your guests, sir, I offered at 
once to allow my room and luggage to be 
searched.’’ Huish felt that he could permit 
himself this much of defence. 

“And nothing was found. Let me say at 
once that I didn’t expect anything to be found, 
my boy! Hang it, a man who plays with sucha 
straight bat as you do couldn’t be a thief !’’ 

It was a harsh and horrible word—thief—and 
aS remembrance swept through him Huish 
shivered. 

“You mustn’t think that I’ve called you in to 
accuse you. Nothing is further from my 
thoughts. But Strangways here says he hap- 
pened to see you go downstairs late last night. 
Somewhat incautiously, and greatly to his sub- 
sequent regret, he assures me, he chanced to 
to pass the information on this morning, with- 
out realizing, of course, the seriousness of the 
possible consequences. It is not to accuse you 
—for God’s sake don’t think that !—but to 
help you to free yourself from any possible 
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suspicion, absurd as I know it to be, that I 
asked you to see me. In the circumstances I 
feel sure that you would not mind my asking 
you what your reason was in going downstairs 
last night.”’ 

“T am afraid I cannot answer that question, 
sir,’ Huish replied in a low but firm tone. 

In that very room the night before he had been 
dealt a death-blow. The morning had brought 
him a fresh and even more intolerable pain. 
But he had pledged his word to the girl. If he 
once confessed that he was in the library after 
midnight on the previous night he might be 
trapped into saying something that would 
implicate her—for hadn’t he heard her say 
those fatal words about money? The best 
thing was for him to refuse, firmly but cour- 
teously, to answer any questions. The conse- 
quences—well, he must take them. He had 
pledged his word. 

Lord Mandeville stepped forward. His right 
hand was clenched, and the white hairs of his 
moustache seemed to bristle. Anger had super- 
seded sorrow. 

“Do you want me to think wrong of you in 
spite of myself?’ he cried. “I’m not asking 
you anything unreasonable; indeed, I am 
trying to befriend you. Surely you can tell 
me? Why did you go downstairs last night ?” 

“T regret, sir, that I cannot tell you.” 

Huish seemed as immovable as ever. 

“But J can !” 
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The three men turned. It would be difficult 
to say which looked the most astonished. 

Something quickened Martin Huish’s intelli- 
gence. 

‘Miss Merrion—’’ he began, when the girl 
stayed him with an uplifted hand. 

“You, Diana ?’’ cried Lord Mandeville. ‘‘How 
on earth can you possible say why Mr. Huish 
went downstairs last night ?” 

The girl came down further into the room. 

‘Because I was in the library with him last 
night,’ she said. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said when she saw 
the effect of her words, ‘‘it was only by accident 
that we met! Mr. Huish had come down to get 
a book because he couldn’t sleep.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that yourself?” 
snapped Lord Mandeville. 

Again it was the girl who answered. 

“Because he was shielding me,”’ she said. 

“Shielding you, Diana! Speak plainly ; I’ve 
had enough of mysteries.” 

The girl took a step forward. 

“You'll be angry with me, uncle, but I must 
expect that. Just now I heird people making 
the abominable suggestion that Mr. Huish might 
be the thief because he was seen by—it was you, 
was it not, Mr. Strangways ?’’—her glance was 
withering—“going downstairs late last night. 
I was in the library myself when Mr. Huish 
came in. I was wishing someone good-bye.” 

“Who was it ?”’ 

Huish’s heart seemed to stop beating. 
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‘My brother! Oh, I know that you had 
threatened to hand him over to the police if you 
ever saw him in or near this house again! I 
know that he has been a weak and foolish boy— 
but, uncle, you won't be troubled with him any 
more; he sails to-day for Canada. I was 
kissing him good-bye and giving him some 
money through the window when Mr. Huish 
came into the library late last night. I was 
afraid you might get to hear, so I asked him to 
promise not to give the game away.” 

‘Well, my dear, you needn’t have wrenched 
the lock of my desk open. I wouldn't have 
refused you any money if you had asked me.” 

The girl turned indignantly. 

“Do you think I stole that money ?” she 
exclaimed. “What I gave Gerald was my own 
—every penny of it !”’ 

‘“Well—”’ began the puzzled Lord Mande- 
ville, when the ringing of the telephone bell 
claimed his attention. 

“Eh? ... What’s that? ... Police! 
Yes. Found a man at Hendon run over, who 
says he is my butler? ... What’s his name, 
yousay?... Stevenson.... Yes, my butler’s 
name is Stevenson. He’s away at the present 
time—told me his mother was dying, and I let 
him go off for a week. What’s that? You've 
found an envelope addressed to me and con- 
taining two hundred pounds in his coat pocket 
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V 


HE library had been left to them. 

“You seem to make a habit of sacrificing 
your wicket,’’ said the girl, her eyes like misty 
stars. “If I’d known, I wouldn’t have asked 
so much——”’ 

“You couldn’t ask me too much,” replied 
Huish. “I expect I sound like a fool—but I 
want to go on doing things for you 

“You can do something now if you like!” 
And the beautiful face was lifted towards him. 

For a moment he hesitated ; this joy was too 
great to believe. Then his arms gathered her 
to him. 

Mandeville looked long enough to be sure 
that he had not been mistaken. Then his 
beaming face uttered a discreet cough. Finding 
this was of no avail, he felt nonplussed. 

But not for long. Great minds have their 
inspirations in moments of stress. 

“Over !”” cried his lordship in a loud voice 
from the door. 
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I 


AVING opened the letter, Blair suddenly 
went rigid, staring at what had fallen into 
his hand. 

It appeared innocuous enough, being merely 
a button that might have been taken from a 
man’s cricket or tennis blazer. Yet a faint 
flush showed in the tanned face. 

“Help !” chaffed a voice that proceeded from 
a long form stretched full-length in an immense 
saddlebag chair on the other side of the fireplace. 
“You look hipped, old son. What is that thing ? 
A death sign ? Ifso, let me tell you that there’s 
no time like the present for the old last 
will and testament. See, my lad, here’s a 
fountain-pen all runnin’ over—you can write 
upon your knee. And while you're about it, 
don’t forget the one true, unselfish friend you’ve 
ever had——”’ 

“Jimmy,” interrupted Blair, “at its best your 
humour is crude ; now it’s simply appalling. I 
want to be alone. Finish off that drink and 
clear while I still have a strong grip on myself !”’ 

Jimmy, otherwise the Honourable James 
Atherton, elevated himself by his long, scissors- 
like legs. 

“Tf everything else is bespoke I’ll be content 
with your footer boots—the pair you wore 

89 
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to-day, Bobby,’ he said over his shoulder as he 
strolled away. 

Through the smoke of his pipe Blair’s thoughts 
went swinging back to a glorious sun-drenched 
day of June of ’31. How long ago it seemed! 
Fancy that girl writing again ! 

He turned to the letter which he had just 
received and which accompanied the return of 
the button, and read it once again : 


“Dear Mr. Blair, 

“You will probably have forgotten all 
about it by now, but we were acquaintances 
at Westmeadows back in June, 1931. 

“TI am returning your button. You may 
want it. There has been no occasion for 
me to return it before. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Moira Dell.”’ 


Blair relit his pipe. Tobacco seemed to help. 
His thoughts marshalled themselves something 
after this fashion : 

She had been a charming little kid, not much 
more than a flapper, and he had come back 
straight from the hell of the African jungle— 
big-game hunting. Life was very jolly at that 
old Tudor mansion, and they had drifted. No 
harm in it ; it had not gone very deep ; it had 
been much like a seaside flirtation, really. 
Still, very jolly all the same. ... 

But the button? Well, it had been after a 
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hard singles at tennis—the kid had a fine 
overhand service, he remembered—and they 
were sitting under the shade of a great oak all 
by themselves in a quiet corner. 

His blazer was an old one, dating back to his 
Repington days, and, in reaching for his cigar- 
ette-case, a button had been wrenched off... . 

“Finding’s keepings !’’ the girl had said with 
a soft, mischievous laugh. 

“And what do you intend to do with it ?” 
He remembered leaning towards her to catch 
the reply. 

She had mocked him. 

“T will be like the trusting heroines of old,” 
she said. “I will keep the button in memory 
of my knight. When the heroine is in danger 
she sends a token to the hero. So even will I, 
when a dire necessity arises, return you this 
somewhat gaudy button. Is it a promise, Sir 
Knight—a bargain ? IfIsend, will you come ?”’ 

“From the ends of the earth—or Balham !” 
It was absurd, of course, but he had meant it. 

“Honest to God ?”’ She had looked adorably 
like a fascinating child at that moment, and he 
had wondered whether he dare kiss her. 

“Honest to God !”’ he had replied. 

‘Shake hands on it !” 

And they had solemnly shaken hands. 

Of course, it had been merely a jest then— 
with just enough seriousness underlying the 
joking words to make the breath come a little 
faster. Never for a moment since had he thought 
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of the possibility of having to redeem the promise 
he had made that sunlit afternoon. The girl 
herself, once he had left Westmeadows, had 
faded into a memory—a tingling, delightful 
memory, it was true—but still a memory. 

A joke then ; but—now ? 

It seemed absurd, but, of course, he would go. 
True, there was football—the greatest thing in 
his life so far—but hadn’t he given his word ? 
Four years’ interval does not cancel a promise, 
and this one had been made more or less in jest. 
But the girl was evidently serious. If she had 
not been she would not have written: he felt 
sure of that. 

He had become a stranger to her since that 
afternoon when they had played tennis together 
at Westmeadows. She must have found it very 
difficult to write that letter. Obviously she 
couldn’t put her whole soul on paper. She 
couldn’t tell him, now a stranger, what her 
exact trouble was. The best she could do was 
to remind him of his promise, and this she had 
done in the most delicate way possible. Read- 
ing between the lines, however, there seemed 
to be no doubt that the girl meant him to 
keep his word. How she must have blessed that 
button! It had saved her considerable embar- 
rassment. No doubt but for it, she would not 
have written at all.... 

If Robert Blair had been wavering before, 
this thought would have decided him. The 
more he thought about the affair, the more 
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interesting it became. Looking back, he de- 
cided that Moira Dell must have been about the 
most charming girl he had ever known.... 

He stopped the reverie, which was becoming 
both dangerous and disturbing, to look once 
more at the few words which the girl had 
written. 

What could be the reason? What object 
could she possibly have ? 

Absent-mindedly he picked up the envelope, 
which had fallen to the floor. He noticed that 
the letter had been readdressed to his Half 
Moon Street flat. It had originally been directed 
to him, care of the Editor of the Sporting World. 


“Dad says that I should be ashamed of 
myself. Do you think I should ?”’ 

Blair felt the blood rushing to his face. 
Sitting beside him in delicious intimacy was the 
girl he had travelled over two hundred miles to 
see—just because she had sent him an old 
button ! 

The years had wrought wonders with Moira. 
The companion who had shared the grateful 
shelter of that giant oak had been delightful, 
but this girl was—adorable! Fresh from seeing 
Bond Street’s human beauty gallery, he told 
himself that this girl was the loveliest creature 
he had ever met | 

Moira Dell’s hair had darkened. It was now 
a deep and glorious brown—just the shade that 
he had always secretly known was the most 
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desirable for a girl. The somewhat pale cheeks 
that he remembered were now tinted with the 
flush of health ; they were more rounded, and 
there was the most tantalising dimple to the left 
of the tempting mouth. The figure, which had 
been rather too slim and boyish, was now 
seductively moulded. Here was a rose that had 
fully blossomed. 

He felt a fool for staring at her with such inten- 
sity, and with an effort he pulled himself suffi- 
ciently together to apologize for his gaucherte. 

“Tt is rather strange seeing you again after so 
long,” he said lamely. ‘‘You must forgive me 
if I stared. It was intended as a compliment— 
my rudeness, I mean.” 

The girl laughed somewhat nervously. 

‘““You give me reason to hope, Mr. Blair,’’ she 
said. ‘Actually I feel that you should be most 
frightfully frigid in your manner and perfectly 
stilted in your conversation. I’m painfully 
aware that I’ve taken a most unwarrantable 
liberty in dragging you away from London and 
all your friends!’ Then she smiled. “But, 
seriously, it was splendid of you to come !” 

That smile betokened a frank comradeship 
that bridged the intervening years, and reminded 
him again of the cool shelter of that giant oak 
at Westmeadows. 

He played his part. 

“I promised. There is nothing heroic about 
it. It was more or less a joke at the time, but 
still it was a promise. All the same,” he went 
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on, looking at her, “I was glad to come. And 
I’ll tell you why: I felt that you were not the 
type of girl who would send without sufficient 
reason.”’ 

Moira Dell nodded her head. 

“TI had sufficient reason,”’ she replied, “or 1 
wouldn’t have sent. But I’m afraid you will be 
amused—or perhaps annoyed—when I tell you !” 

Blair smilingly shook his head. 

“T have already said that I am glad you sent. 
Just tell me,” he added. 

The girl cupped her chin in a white hand. 

“T will.” Her tone was deeply earnest now. 
“It is not for myself personally that I wanted 
your aid, but for something in which I am 
greatly interested.” 

She paused as if at a loss for words. 

“Of course, if there’s anything I can do—’”’ 
began Blair. 

“You can do a great deal!” replied the girl 
quickly. ‘All the best judges agree that you 
are the best amateur centre-forward since 
G. O. Smith.” 

“Football !’’ ejaculated Blair. 

“Yes, football. That was the reason I sent 
for you. A few more minutes and I shall have 
explained everything.” She raised bright eyes 
and flushed cheeks and resumed. 

“You are an amateur, and of the highest, 
most exclusive class. Probably you do not 
know anything about professional football and 
care less. But those of us who are connected 
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with professional football have the interests 
of our particular club very much at heart. 
Its success or failure becomes part of our life. 
We in Deephaven have our own professional 
team; of course you’ve heard of Deephaven 
Rovers. Dad has been the Chairman of Directors 
for ever so many years and he thinks more of 
his football team—it is the way in the north 
of England, you know—than almost everything 
else, except me. Can you understand ?”’ 

“IT think so.”’ Sport has the same appeal 
whether the men concerned play for a living 
or for a hobby. ‘“Besides,’’ he added, ‘I’ve 
heard of the extraordinary football excitement 
that exists in the north of England.”’ 

The dimple showed to excellent advantage. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, for it will 
make it easier for me. Briefly, then, the Rovers 
are doing badly. We've had bad luck with our 
players and everything seems to have con- 
spired to kick the team now that it is down. 
They are really going from bad to worse. 
Our only hope is to make something of a show 
in the English Cup competition. But we are 
so badly off for forwards. If only PE 

“IT don’t know that I shall be of much use,” 
put in Blair promptly, “but I brought my 
footer boots along on the off-chance that I 
might get a game somewhere.” 
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Il 


T was all rather stupid, Blair decided, these 

men clustering round him and sounding his 
praises so hysterically. He had played a fairish 
game, he knew, while that last shot had cer- 
tainly been a snorter, but this incessant chatter 
sot on his nerves. Besides, he wanted to see 
Moira Dell. 

“You must get to know everybody,” said a 
persistent voice at his elbow. ‘‘They’ll all want 
to be friends, take my word for it! See this 
young fellow who's just come in ? That’s Hubert 
Ransom, one of the best supporters this club 
ever had. He’s the son of the wealthiest colliery 
proprietor for miles around.” 

Blair’s informant edged nearer. 

“He’s going to marry Miss Moira Dell; 
they’re practically engaged, I understand. The 
fathers are old friends, and all that sort of 
thing. ... Here, won’t you have anything else, 
Mr. Blair ?”’ 

No, he wouldn’t have another drink; he 
had had enough—more than enough! With a 
twist of the supple shoulders he turned, and 
made his way through the press of figures to 
the door of the directors’ room. 

Anyone who saw Robert Blair jump into the 
first taxi would have said that either he was 
in a confoundedly bad temper, or that he had 
just received a very great shock. Both answers 
would have been correct. 

G 
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Once inside the taxi, the man who had won 
the English cup-tie for Deephaven Rovers 
that afternoon on a football field that was more 
like a morass than a playing-pitch, and had been 
féted in consequence in the directors’ room 
beneath the grandstand, laughed loudly—but 
mirthlessly. 

“What a priceless ass!’’ he said to himself 
bitterly, taking an unlighted cigarette from his 
mouth and tearing it to shreds. 


Looking straight ahead, he dived into what 
that particular hotel manager had the effrontery 
to call a “lounge,” and then pulled himself up 
short. Reclining on a totally inadequate chair, 
and looking something like an early Christian 
martyr in one of the old-fashioned prints, was 
the Hon. James Atherton. 

The grimness round Blair’s mouth relaxed 
at the comic unexpectedness of this meeting. 

“Why, Jimmy, what on earth brings you 
here ?”’ 

“The Lord only knows!’’ replied the other 
lugubriously. ‘‘Before to-day I didn’t know 
that such places as this existed ; I didn’t, hon- 
estly ! But the fact is, old son, town’s damned 
dull without you. Coming up here is more than 
I’d do for any wench at present on my calling 
list, so I’m not going back without you, and 
that’s flat. What in the name of the Minister 
of Mines brought you to this hole ?” 

“That’s just what I’ve been asking myself !” 
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ruefully replied the finest amateur centre- 
forward in England. ‘‘Make yourself comfort- 
able, Jimmy; I’m going to have a tub. Then 
we'll see about some dinner. Oh, I forgot, I 
had fixed up to dine with some people I know, 
but I'll telephone and tell them.”’ 

The Hon. James Atherton believed himself 
to be something of a diplomatist. He suffered 
in silence a dinner that had far more faults 
than it had courses, and then, as he passed 
his cigarette-case across, he remarked casually : 

“I’ve looked up the time-table. There’s a 
train leaving at ten. It will mean travelling 
all night, but anything is better than this!’ 
His horror at his surroundings was almost 
amusing. 

“Sorry, Jimmy, but I’m not going with 
you,” said Blair. 

“Not going with me! But you said before 
dinner that you didn’t know what had brought 
you to the show. It looks like a form of mad- 
ness to me!” 

“It may be; I don’t know. All I can tell 
you is, Jimmy, that when I came up here I 
was asked by someone to do something. I 
made a kind of promise, and I just have to 
keep it. That’s all!’ 
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III 


HIS man pulling on a scarlet football jersey 
was anew Blair. It was not yet four months 
since he had first played for Deephaven Rovers, 
but his face bore the look of a man who has 
nerved himself to a great purpose. A boxer 
about to enter upon the most critical fight in 
his career might have had that same expression. 
If you had asked the average man he would 
have told you that this young man was the 
most talked-of personality in the country to- 
day; that he was a national hero. The man 
in the street, without any provocation, would 
have gone on to explain, casting a pitying eye 
at you for your abysmal ignorance, that this 
amateur, who had so lately engaged in pro- 
fessional sport, had not only jousted so success- 
fully with the football fates that the once 
despised and lowly team whose colours he wore 
had become a real, live, vital power again, but 
that under his generalship they had won their 
way through to the greatest honour in football 
—the Final for the English Cup, that tremen- 
dous football festival of the people. The fire 
of youth had enabled this modern crusader of 
sport to turn a forward line that had been a 
failure into an attacking force that swept 
everything before it. Three of the finest defences 
in the First Division had crumpled before these 
foragers. 
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Blair, then, should have looked pleased 
instead of fretful. He had already done infinitely 
more than he had promised. For all that he 
had promised Moira Dell was that he would 
play in a couple of matches for the Rovers in 
the hope that with himself at centre-forward 
the atrocious luck of the side might change. 
But not only had he played in every game in 
which the Rovers had participated since his 
arrival in the town, but he had raised them from 
despair to exultation ; this day was the greatest 
day in the life of the club. 

As, in bitterness of mind, he had driven 
away from the football field after playing his 
first. game for the Rovers, he had called himself 
a fool for another reason—a fool to do favours 
for a girl, who, in turn, reserved her favours 
for another man ! 

But Robert Blair came of a clean and sporting 
stock. Almost instantly repentant, he had 
fought that despicable thought, and, to make 
amends, he had determined to stay at Deep- 
haven until the football season was finished. 

Much he had done, but he was not satisfied : 
he would not be content until, from a discreet 
distance, he could see Moira Dell’s eyes light 
up as they rested on that magic bauble, the 
English Association Cup. 

“Fit, boys ?’’ he inquired. 

The sight of the referee poking his head 
through the dressing-room door had recalled 
Blair to himself. 
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The rest of the team turned to him as one 
man. It was easy to see that the amateur who 
had saved them was their admired and beloved 
leader. To the Deephaven Rovers this young 
aristocrat, who had left his Piccadilly flat to 
lead them to success, was the greatest fellow 
on earth. 

“Aye, Bobby !”’ replied a grizzled veteran in 
a tone of respectful but complete comrade- 
ship. 

Blair smiled. He had lost what he believed 
to be the dearest thing on earth, but he had 
gained much through coming to Deephaven. 

The captain of Deephaven Rovers—nothing 
would content Jimmy Mortimer, the centre- 
half, but that he should resign in favour of the 
centre-forward who had brought the team such 
luck—smiled again when, as he trotted out on 
to the field at the head of his team, a hundred 
thousand voices broke into frenzied welcome. 


The Final for the English Cup is always a 
classic football event, but this year the great 
game had an added interest. Deephaven, the 
men from the North, had been raised from dire 
disgrace by one player—and an amateur at 
that ! Could he consolidate all his other won- 
derful triumphs by winning the greatest prize 
possible for his fortunate team? That was 
the question the mammoth crowd asked. That 
was the question they had come hundreds of 
miles, many of them, to see answered. 
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From the moment he showed himself at the 
head of the Deephaven team Blair became the 
central figure in this stirring football drama. 

How secure was his fame was seen by the 
unrelenting attentions which Barker, the centre- 
half of Clayton Athletic, the fancied winners of 
the Cup, paid to Blair directly the opening 
whistle went. Three inches taller than the 
Rovers’ amateur centre-forward, gaunt and 
forbidding, Barker, a ruthless tackler and a 
player well known for his unscrupulous tactics, 
roamed, a sinister shadow, all over the field, 
‘policing’ his opponent unceasingly. 

Blair welcomed the duel. To him the supreme 
importance of the occasion acted not as a nerve- 
paralyser, but as a tonic. The excitement that 
seethed and roared all round that mighty 
enclosure calmed him to deadly efficiency. He 
became the Happy Warrior of the football 
field—quick to see and as quick to act. 

Ten minutes, and the packed cohorts, whose 
hearts and souls were bound up in the fortunes 
of the men wearing the scarlet jerseys of Deep- 
haven, found an opportunity to shriek their 
wild delight to the heavens. And this was the 
way of it: joyfully snapping up a finely passed 
ball, Speedie, the outside-right, lived up to his 
name by making a meteoric dash down the line. 
Forced to the corner flag, he bewildered his foes 
by back-heeling. Farr, his partner, never a 
believer in football frills, promptly fired clean 
across the goal-mouth, whilst the crowd held 
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its breath and remained motionless for fear the 
spell should be broken. 

As always, Barker was the shadow of the 
Deephaven centre-forward. But, nevertheless, 
Blair went for the ball—went for it, but pur- 
posely did not touch it. While Barker, com- 
pletely beaten, floundered on the greasy turf, 
the ball went undisturbed to the Deephaven 
inside-left, next to Blair the surest shot in the 
team. 

“Goal !” 

Oh, the delirious delight of the Deephaven 
supporters when they saw the net at the back 
of the Clayton Athletic goal shake with the 
impact of that deftly driven ball ! 

It needed but this to unloose passions that 
had merely been slumbering before. Clayton 
had believed in the omnipotence of their 
defence until now, and the realization that 
they were a goal down not only stunned but 
shocked them. It was well for the honour of 
English football during the next ten minutes 
that the strongest referee in the country had 
control of the game. 

From being vicious before, Barker now 
became malignant. He had been directly 
charged by his captain with the tragedy of that 
goal, and the memory rankled. He hated this 
“fancy amateur’? who had fooled him in so 
neat a manner. 

Charles Howden was the best referee in 
England. Yet even the finest official cannot 
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hepe to see all the dirty tactics that befoul 
football. He cannot expect to witness, for 
instance, all the ankle-tapping to which an 
unscrupulous player like Barker may resort to 
stop an opponent. 

Only the victim is aware of this; and when 
Blair, the Deephaven centre-forward, crossed 
to the dressing-room at half-time he was 
limping badly. 

Thereafter, he seemed to be moving more or 
less in a dream. Every now and then Barker 
would loom up before him and charge him 
brutally to the ground. 

Midway through the second half they carried 
him off the field. But though his bruised ribs 
brought him pain with every step he took, he 
had to go back! The trainer and the manager 
of the team had been non-committal in their 
attitude ; it rested with him, they said. 

He went back. And the mighty shout of 
relief from Deephaven supporters mounted to 
the skies. 

“Blaw! Blair! !” 

That was the crowd calling him. There was 
urgency in their voices. Looking, he saw the 
reason. 

The left-back of Clayton had mis-kicked. 
The ball shot off the defender’s boot and 
slithered across to Blair as he stood thirty yards 
out from goal. 

Instinctively he brought it under control. 
And in that minute the pain which had been 
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racking him must have ceased—or he did not 
notice it. 

“Blair! Blair! !’ 

He had never yet failed to answer that 
inspiriting yell. Now, acting again on instinct, 
he sprang miraculously into a fast dribble. The 
familiar Barker bobbed up from somewhere, 
but a neat glide, and Blair was away. So 
dexterously had he swerved that the Clayton 
centre-half slipped in the act of tackling and 
went full length on the ground. 

In the meantime, madness had seized the 
crowd. 

Rounding the back who had mis-kicked, and 
who had rushed up to challenge him, the Deep- 
haven centre-forward left him standing by 
greater speed—and raced on. 

For a single second he steadied himself, and 
then, whilst still travelling at top speed, and 
with the other Clayton back doing his best to 
brush .him off the ball, he shot for the far 
corner of the net. 

The next moment the world seemed to go 
crazy. The ball, speeding past the outstretched 
fingers of the goalkeeper, flicked the upright 
and thudded into the net. 

To complete the pandemonium, the referee 
blew his whistle for full time. 
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IV 


OOKING something like a clean-shaven 
Santa Claus, Bartholomew Dell leaned 
down and whispered in Blair’s ear. 

“Moira’s waiting in the car behind the grand- 
stand,’ he said. ‘‘She made me come in and 
fetch you !” 

This was the worst ordeal of the whole day, 
but the man who had won the Cup knew that 
he must go through with it. Then it would be 
finished with—the whole affair. 

“I want you to take me to dinner. I want 
to spend the evening with you—just the two 
of us.”’ The girl’s eyes glowed. 

Blair felt himself shaking. Why had she 
asked him ? 

Misty eyes looked out from a beautiful but 
woe-stricken face. 

“Don’t—don’t you want any—any thanks ?” 
faltered Moira Dell. “Oh, you humiliate me !” 

“T have no right to ask for any thanks.”’ 

“Congratulations !”’ 

It was another voice—a man’s voice. Turn- 
ing, Blair saw Hubert Ransom, the wealthy 
young colliery proprietor, walking past with a 
girl by his side. The world spun round for him. 

‘Ransom ?”’ he murmured, and the name was 
an interrogation. 

“Mr. Ransom is going to marry Mary Deben- 
ham next month, I believe,’”’ swiftly answered 
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Moira Dell. Then, as, through her woman’s 
intuition, revelation came: ‘‘So you, as well 
as the rest of Deephaven, married us even 
before we were engaged! As a matter of fact, 
I refused him on——’”’ 

“When ?” Perhaps it was the scent of the 
violets at the girl’s breast that made his head 
swim. 

“On the day that you—but that’s being 
indiscreet !’’ gently scoffed Moira Dell. 


THE GAME 


I 


ANAGER HARRY McHUGH coughed in 

embarrassment, scowled at the short, 
stubby pipe which he had taken from his 
mouth, made a pretence at studying the sky 
for rain, and then finally spoke. 

“What I’m going to tell you, Jimmy, won’t 
be pleasant for you to listen to,” he said, “‘and 
take it from me, it isn’t very enjoyable my 
having to say it. But the truth is, Jimmy, 
you're getting slow.” 

The lithe-figured man with the lined, serious 
face clenched his hands behind his back and 
looked directly at the speaker. 

“‘Let’s have it straight out, Mac,” he said. 

The manager of the Swifts jerked his pipe 
from his mouth once more. 

“Jimmy, I know you'll take it right, but 
you're thirty-six years of age, which is gettin’ 
on for a football player, even if he is a wing 
forward—and the directors are afraid of that 
knee of yours. They’re signing a boy named 
Daltry, who’s said to be a real good kid.” 

“And me ?” queried Jimmy Dean. 

“Reserves or transfer. We shall treat you 
right, and make the fee reasonable if you want 
to get away, Jimmy. A change sometimes 
does a player a lot of good. Anyway, I’m sorry ; 
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I want you to know that. Think it over and 
let me know.” 

McHugh was thankful to turn away. He had 
disliked his task intensely. Dean had played 
with the famous Swifts all through his wonderful 
playing career—nearly eighteen years now; he 
had been an international outside-right, and an 
idol of the crowd. McHugh himself had “‘dis- 
covered” him; it was damned difficult to tell 
such a man that he wasn’t wanted any longer, 
that his day was past. And yet this was the 
considered opinion of the board of directors, 
and, indeed, his own view. The old “star’’ was 
fading; in the game with Midchester Albion, 
Dean had proved himself to be painfully slow. 

Sentiment is out of place in the fierce rush 
of professional football ; the weak spot in the 
team had to be strengthened. Daltry would 
supersede the old International. It was only 
the old story once more. It was happening 
every day—practically every day. Dean, who 
had his head screwed on right, would under- 
stand. And he had always been a careful fellow ; 
the Swifts manager tried to salve his conscience 
with the reflection. 

Certainly it was not the thought of money 
that caused Dean to dig his heels into the turf 
of the playing pitch which had been his stage 
for so many years: it was his wounded pride 
which grieved him. Jimmy Dean belonged to 
the old school of professional footballers who 
took an intense pride and delight in their craft. 
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He played football because he loved the game ; 
earning money by playing it was merely an 
aside, an incidental, compared with the natural 
enthusiasm he had maintained throughout all 
those years for his job. To be told that he was 
no longer any good, that he was finished as a 
League player... 

He felt it all the more because he sincerely 
believed that McHugh was wrong. He had 
kept quiet about the damaged knee because he 
had hoped that it would get fit again with the 
simple remedies he had used himself, without 
applying to the team trainer. But he had 
wrenched it again in the match with the Albion, 
and it was this injury which caused him to slow. 

But it would get all right again. Of course, 
he had lost some of his pace—that was only 
natural after eighteen years at the game—but 
he was still a master of ball-control, and one of 
the finest corner-kicks of the First Division. 

But what was the use? They had made up 
their minds; he was merely a chattel, the 
property of the club, and whatever he said 
would make no difference. As he walked away, 
he realized that his pride would not let him put 
up any defence. His play—the skill he had 
put into his work—had always been his best 
advocate in the past. He had never been a 
talker, and it was too late to talk now. 
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It 


ANIEL WILLIAM DALTRY came into 
big football and the Swifts’ first team, 
equipped with a confidence which he considered 
was justified by the far-flung information that 
the Swifts had given the biggest cheque on record 
for a junior without first-class experience ; 
£2,000 had been paid for his right foot, and he 
considered it cheap at the price. 

Now, it is not good for a recruit to put on 
airs when reporting for the first time to a 
famous professional club. There is a seemliness, 
a tradition about the procedure; the raw 
youth is expected to be fittingly humble, to 
show proper respect to the men—his future 
colleagues—who have already won their laurels. 
A little shrinking modesty is the best method 
a new hand can employ. 

That was not Daniel William Daltry’s way ; 
he was a pushing young man, believing in the 
axiom that if you don’t shout your own virtues 
you stand a strong chance of being overlooked. 
He didn’t intend to be overlooked; he had 
condescended to sign for the Swifts when half 
a dozen celebrated clubs wanted him, and he 
expected the Swifts to be grateful accordingly. 

The Swifts players had seen too many of 
these boys with wonderful newspaper reputa- 
tions fade away and die within a few weeks of 
entering the stern test of League football, to be 
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impressed. As a matter of fact, most of them 
were prejudiced ; Jimmy Dean was popular in 
his quiet, reserved way, and they regretted his 
passing out of the team which he had done so 
much to make famous. 

When, therefore, Daniel William Daltry, as 
fresh as a mountain breeze, greeted the crowded 
dressing-room, the morning after his arrival in 
the team, with a condescending ‘Mornin’, 
boys !’’, this initial feeling of prejudice became 
acute. Several different voices, all speaking at 
once, dealt severely with the audacious one. 

But even this broadside did not squelch the 
newcomer. 

“Shut up, grandpa!” he snorted at Ben 
Bannister, the captain of the Swifts, and one 
of the best-known figures in the world of foot- 
ball. “If you used your feet as well as you use 
your mouth, you’d be some player !’’ He thrust 
his face forward challengingly. ‘Wait till I 
get out there,’ pointing to the playing pitch ; 
“T’ll show you how to get on with your job!” 

No, Daltry was decidedly not popular at the 
beginning. 

But there was this about him: he lived up 
to his words—or a percentage of them. He 
certainly was a born footballer. He had that 
invaluable asset of the winger—pluck—and he 
was as speedy as a hare. 

There were many pairs of eyes watching his 
progress, but none followed every movement he 
made with the ball so closely as Jimmy Dean, 
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the man he had superseded. Dean had refused 
the chance to be transferred at a price which 
would have made any club still consider him a 
good bargain, and had stayed on with the 
Swifts. He had not felt able to break away 
from the club after so many years, in any case 
—and Nancy Grantham had urged him to 
remain, 

“Stay, Jimmy,” she had said. “They will 
want you yet !”’ 

Jimmy Dean hoped to marry Nancy in the 
not-too-distant future, so he had listened with 
respect. Her view also happened to coincide 
with his own: he believed that the Swifts 
would want him before the season was out. In 
the meantime, with a quiet dignity which was 
more impressive than he imagined, he dropped 
into¥the comparative obscurity of the reserve 
team. 


It 


HERE areso few football “stars ’ ready-made 
that their number is insignificant. The new 
outside right of the Swifts had a good many 
necessary qualities, but time proved that there 
were some very rough corners to be rounded 
off. His most outstanding defect was com- 
paratively poor ball-control—the very art at 
which the playerzhe had elbowed aside was a 
past-master. 
That would not have been so bad if only 
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Daltr, had been willing to listen to the trainer 
and manager, and tried to remedy his fault by 
assiduous practice. But he scorned such 
donkey-work ; he belonged to the new school 
of player who fancies he knows it all, and that 
what little is left over doesn’t matter. The 
result was that the weak spot in the Swifts’ 
team was still the outside-right. 

The majority of men in Jimmy Dean’s place 
would have been glad; they would have 
derived considerable satisfaction from the 
piquant position. Some would have put on 
airs, and gone to Harry McHugh with their 
thumbs stuck through the arms of their waist- 
coats and said challengingly: ‘Well! What 
about it now ?” A few of his olc colleagues in 
the league team advised Dean ‘9 do this, but 
he shook his head. 

The night after Daltry had made his first 
appearance in the Swifts’ League team, Dean 
had sat long over the football edition of the 
local evening paper. The critic of that paper, a 
man for whose judgment he had the greatest 
respect—Tom Dunster wrote about the game 
as the science it is if played properly—had said 
that with proper coaching the recruit should go 
far. The words caused an astonishing train of 
thoughts to spring up in Dean’s mind. 

He wouldn’t have been human if the resolve 
which he came to eventually had not caused 
him a pang, but a review of the past eighteen 
years levelled matters, he decided. He saw 
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himself another such a lad as Daltry—only 
younger, and with none of Daltry’s overwhelm- 
ing confidence—coming to the town. Who was 
it had helped him over the rough patches? 
Harry McHugh, then in his first year as a foot- 
ball manager after a brilliant career as a player. 
Who was it had taught him the finer arts of 
ball-control, and told him that only incessant 
practice with a football would make him a 
great winger? Harry McHugh. Who had 
given him every encouragement, consoled him 
when he made mistakes, and patted him on 
the back when he did well? McHugh again. 
He owed everything to McHugh. 

Looking back, he realized that through the 
manager of the Swifts he had been able to enjoy 
eighteen supremely happy years, to have suffi- 
cient money saved out of his wages and three 
benefits to start himself in business when the 
time came. He must do something for McHugh 
in return ; do something for the club that had 
always treated him so well. The secret resent- 
ment he had felt in being relegated to the 
reserve team died down before this determina- 
tion. 

A month went by, and at the end Harry 
McHugh stood talking once more to his old 
“star.” 

“If that kid Daltry had your ball-control, 
he’d be a masterpiece, Jimmy,” said the 
manager gloomily. ‘‘But he won't listen. He’s 
a damned, cocksure young fool !” 
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Dean replied quietly : 

“Will you leave him to me, Mac ?” he said. 
‘Perhaps I can manage him. Allister’s a good 
sort, but he tries to be a bit of a bully with 
kids.” 

McHugh swung round, his eyes alight. 

“Jimmy, that was just what I had hoped 
you would say, but I scarcely expected you to 
—after—well, as things are.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Dean con- 
fusedly. 


Everyone in the club marvelled, but the good 
work went on. 

Those who didn’t marvel at Jimmy Dean’s 
amazing altruism in teaching a youngster to 
take his job away from him, marvelled at the 
receptivity of the hitherto unapproachable 
recruit, and while the general astonishment 
raged, Dean was making a real outside-right of 
Daltry. 

The old ‘‘star’ hid nothing, kept back 
nothing. For the esteem he had for McHugh, 
and the love he bore his club, he taught his 
successor everything he had learned in eighteen 
of the most wonderful years of football. He 
never seemed tired of teaching, and the boy 
never seemed weary of learning, absorbing 
everything he was shown like a human sponge. 
In this way was another outside-right of 
genius fashioned. 

Jimmy Dean extended his tutelage beyond 
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the actual playing field. There are temptations 
open to the young professional football player 
which may ruin him completely should he yield 
to them, even before his career can be really 
said to have started. He told Daltry of the 
lamentable results of loose living of any kind— 
and, to complete everything else, he introduced 
him to Nancy Grantham. 

Everything he could do he did; for that was 
the man. 


III 


N what should have been a supremely 
pleasant moment, Jimmy Dean felt like mur- 
der. He sat, fully changed, glaring across at the 
player he was to partner in the most important 
game of the season so far—that against the 
historic foes of the Swifts, Hampton Villa, due 
to commence within ten minutes. 

After all the hard work he had put in coach- 
ing young Daltry, it might have been expected 
that he would welcome the chance to play 
inside-right to the winger. Since he had been 
altruistic enough to try to perfect the other's 
play at his own expense, he would surely derive 
some satisfaction from being responsible for 
some of the chances of the young outside-right 
in the match which year after year drove the 
supporters of the rival teams into hysterics of 
excitement. That was what those connected 
with the club who were not in possession of the 
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actual facts, were thinking. These wondered at 
Jimmy Dean’s scowl, and—quite erroneously— 
attributed it to resentment that Dean was 
playing inside instead of on the wing that 
afternoon. 

The truth was far removed from this. 

Just when Dean had imagined that he had 
made a firm impression upon the former cock- 
sure youngster, Daltry had commenced to give 
unmistakable signs that he was going the pace. 
There is always a hero-worshipping set of so- 
called “‘sportsmen’’ waiting for a youth like 
Daltry, and, to Jimmy Dean’s intense disgust, 
the boy on whom he had spent so much time 
coaching had suddenly joined up with a crowd 
of that kind. The result was inevitable : Daltry, 
twice discovered the worse for drink by his 
mentor, lost condition, was fined for failing to 
report at proper training hours, and played so 
poorly that he had nearly lost his place in the 
League team. 

Dean, once having set his hand to the plough, 
was not one to tur back. But all he got in 
return for the good, if vehement, advice he gave 
Daltry was a spirited injunction to mind his own 
blasted business. 

Up to now, Daltry’s follies had been crimes 
against himself, but the morning after the 
outside right had met his good advice with 
abuse instead of contrition, a suspicion so 
horrible that at first he would not entertain it 
clouded Dean’s mind. 
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Tim Fegan, the Swifts’ left-half, overtook 
him on the way to the ground. 

“No business of mine, Jimmy,” said Fegan 
awkwardly, “but that kid Daltry is hangin’ 
round your girl whenever you ain’t there; it’s 
been goin’ on for some time now.” 

Dean turned sharply, his fists clenched. But 
the Irishman met his keen look steadily. 

“T’ve told you as a pal, Jimmy. I was passing 
through last night, and I saw Daltry in that 
little room behind the shop.”’ 

“Thanks, Tim, but I introduced the boy to 
Nancy myself, and they chummed up at once.” 

“Oh, all right, then,’’ muttered Fegan. He 
seemed about to say something else, but thought 
better of it, and the two walked on in silence. 

The mischief had been done, however. If 
Dean had not given any outward appearance of 
being upset, his mind was in a turmoil. He 
had made that remark to Fegan out of loyalty 
to Nancy Grantham ; he could not allow the 
least suspicion to rest upon the girl. But in 
his heart, fear and black rage fought for the 
mastery—fear that Nancy, the girl he loved, 
had grown tired of his middle-aged staidness 
and stolidity, and preferred the more dashing 
qualities of Daltry, and black rage that the 
dissipated youngster should dare to make love 
to his girl ! 

It was true that he was not engaged to 
Nancy Grantham, but ever since the commence- 
ment of the season, when he had come back to 
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town to report for training, there had been an 
understanding between them. Nancy knew 
what was in his mind; she had smiled happily 
when he had talked of the future. What was 
the need of an engagement when they both 
understood so well? At the end of the season 
they were to be married. Nancy knew this, 
for he had told her so on many occasions. 

He had entered the dressing-room on this 
Thursday morning in that black mood of 
mingled fear and rage, to be greeted with an 
item of astonishing news. 

“Jimmy,” said Harry McHugh, “‘we’re going 
to try an experiment in the game with the Villa 
on Saturday ; we're going to play you inside to 
Daltry. Now, wait a minute,’ the manager 
went on, noticing the look of rebellion on 
Dean’s face. ‘‘You know we can’t put anyone 
at inside right who can get along with Daltry ? 
Well, my idea is that you, who've spent so 
much time with the kid, will be able to bring the 
best out of him. Of course, you’ve never played 
inside before, I know, but we thought it was 
worth the risk. Understand ?” 

Dean understood—too well. Once again he 
was being called upon to make a sacrifice ; 
once again he had to subordinate himself in 
order that another man should be given the 
chance to get the honour and the glory. And 
that man was now his open enemy ! 

“I’ve never played inside, Mac,” he said 
sullenly. 
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“You've never played goal, but you would 
go there like a shot if you thought it was for 
the good of the club, Jimmy!” answered the 
manager instantly, speaking with conviction. 
“And you'll play inside to Daltry on Saturday.”’ 


IV 


O it was that when the home team took the 

field, amidst hurricane cheering against the 
traditional foe, the old idol of the crowd, Jimmy 
Dean, was seen operating in the inside-right 
position. He received a special cheer to him- 
self. 

At any other time this would have warmed 
his heart. In fact, his being back in the first 
team at all would have made him a proud 
and happy man. But now the reception he 
had received was a mockery instead of a 
pleasure. 

One thought persisted in his brain: he 
could practically ruin the man who had acted 
so treacherously tohim. McHugh, the manager, 
in placing him inside-right to Daltry that day, 
had placed the outside-right in his hands. He 
could make Daltry an ignominious failure by 
sending him out passes, which, although they 
looked all right to the crowd, he knew the 
winger would not be able to take. And Daltry’s 
failure in this game against Hampton Villa, 
coming after his recent bad behaviour and 
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inevitable loss of form, would probably mean 
that he would be got rid of altogether. 

These thoughts were rioting in Dean’s mind 
when the teams lined up for the kick-off. 

Horror seized the crowd of forty thousand in 
the next minute. Tragedy had come in an 
instant. The Villa centre-forward tapped the 
ball to the inside-right, who back-heeled it to 
the centre-half. The brawny Burton beat two 
opponents, dribbled a few feet, and then flung 
the ball out wide to the right. Waiting on the 
touch-line, the Villa winger trapped the long, 
dropping pass neatly, and forthwith scampered 
away. His pace deceived Fegan, and a dex- 
terous swerve left Morrison, the Swifts’ left- 
back, standing. The home crowd held its 
breath in agony when it saw the scarlet- 
jerseyed raider steady himself on the very line 
and swing over a low centre. 

“Clear tt" they screamed. 

But, bursting through like an express train 
came Henty, the far-famed sharp-shooting 
centre-forward of the visitors. There was not 
much science about Henty, but when he got 
his left foot to a football goalkeepers muttered 
prayers. 

Vallence, the Swifts’ goalkeeper, had no time 
to mutter anything; before he realized what 
had happened, Henty had rammed his shot 
home. A flash of light brown—and the ball 
was shaking the net. 

That first-minute goal scored by the Villa 
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had a remarkable effect upon all who saw it. 
The visitors, who had entered the playing field 
with some misgivings on account of a long 
series of disasters on the Swifts’ ground, were 
immediately seized with buoyant confidence, 
the crowd became sobered, the Swifts’ players 
were mortified—and Jimmy Dean forgot his 
enmity. Everything else faded from his mind 
at that minute but the knowledge that his 
club, for whom he was perhaps making his last 
appearance, was a goal down in the most 
important League match of the year. 

Impelled by a motive that was instinctive, he 
walked across to Daltry. 

“I’m going to see you have every chance, 
Daltry,” he said, ‘‘and if you don’t make the 
most of them, I'll see you get afterwards the 
biggest licking you’ve ever had !”’ 

He expected to see the uncontrolled winger 
turn to him in passionate anger, but, instead, 
Daltry showed him a white, penitent face. 

“Jimmy, old man, I—”’ he started nervously, 
and then the whistle blew. 


V 


HERE were ten minutes left for time. The 
scores were still 1—z. Once again Dean, 
playing wonderfully in his unaccustomed posi- 
tion of inside-right, swept a perfect pass out to 
the Swifts’ right-wing genius, Finer combina- 
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tion than the blending of the old winger and 
the new had not been seen within the recollec- 
tion of the oldest Swifts’ supporters present. 
Daltry and Dean had made a peerless right-wing 
that afternoon; they had schemed and dove- 
tailed as though they had been playing together 
for years. 

“Daliry \ screamed the delighted crowd. 
The sparkling outside-right had driven the 
great concourse into many outbursts of ecstasy, 
and they wanted the winning goal to come from 
his wing. 

Jimmy Dean, his legs infinitely weary, but 
his mind cool and collected, put on a desperate 
spurt. He was determined to get the goal 
which was to bring victory—and to get it from 
Daltry’s centre; otherwise, all that he had 
tried that afternoon would be valueless. The 
kid had done wonders; so well had he played, 
indeed, that the inside-right, in the fierce 
excitement of the game, had continued to 
forget everything but the tumult of the play. 

Only in the quietude of half-time had a 
thought come like a snake, and then he had 
thrust it resolutely aside. The game! That 
was all that mattered now—anything else must 
wait. Jimmy had not realized that he had put 
loyalty to his club before anything else, including 
his own personal feelings. 

He raced ahead now. Daltry had done his 
part ; he must crown this last beautiful piece 
of work by scoring. 
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So, when the ball came across, he flung 
himself frenziedly at it. His head met the ball 
truly—he realized that—but that was all he 
did know, except the frantic outburst of cheer- 
ing which followed. 

For to Jimmy Dean the rest was blackness— 
blackness, and a sudden, numbing pain. 


Out of the blackness he came into light. 
There were several faces in this strange room, 
but the nearest was Nancy Grantham’s. Nancy 
was looking down at him with love—and tears 
—in her dear brown eyes. 

From the immense distance which the bottom 
of the bed represented, boomed the voice of 
Harry McHugh. 

“You got the goal, Jimmy, boy,” said the 
manager, whose voice sounded peculiar, “‘but 
you also got concussion. You rammed that 
fat head of yours against the upright as though 
you wanted to break it in two! We thought 
we'd better bring you along to the hospital, 
but your skull’s too thick to be injured, accord- 
ing to the doctors, and you'll be allowed out 
to-morrow. Oh, I forgot to mention,” added 
McHugh as he reached the door, ‘‘you'll be 
playing inside-right to Daltry for the rest of 
the season.” 

A pause followed. Then: 

“Jimmy.” This was Nancy speaking now. 
“Here’s Dan Daltry—can you see him? He 
wants me to explain something. Tim Fegan’s 
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been talking to you, hasn’t he? -Well, Tim 
meant it all right, of course, but there’s nothing 
init. Dan is engaged to a girl in Middlesbridge. 
She threatened to give him up. That was the 
reason Dan was so silly, taking too much to 
drink. But it’s all right again; it was only a 
stupid misunderstanding, and now that the 
directors have promised him a next year’s 
contract, they are going to get married right 
away. Dan used to call in at the shop to talk 
to me about Nellie . .. What’s that you 
say, Jimmy ?” 


PLAYING TO THE WHISTLE 


I 


UGH DALEY was vaguely conscious that 
he remembered the man’s face when the 
servant thrust forward a buff envelope. 

“Telegram, sir. Just come! Thought I had 
better bring it across myself.” 

‘A telegram !”’ exclaimed Elsic French. ‘‘How 
terribly exciting !”’ 

Very charming Elsie looked that bright 
April morning in her golfing rig, and Daley at 
any other time would have asked for no 
better sight. But now he frowned, a circum- 
stance which caused all the animation to die 
instantly out of the girl’s face. She felt he 
had rebuked her. 

Unconscious of the crime he had committed, 
Daley tore open the envelope. Out of the 
corner of her eye, the highly mortified girl 
saw that the contents had increased his annoy- 
ance. 

“Most awfully sorry, but this calls me back 
to town. Infernal—I beg your pardon— 
nuisance, but there it is.”’ He spoke with a 
kind of angry defiance as though he was trying 
to make some excuse for himself. 

“Tf you have to go, there’s nothing to be 
said—of course.” 

Elsie French had clipped the words. She 
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was incensed, and wanted the man to know it. 
The sun had suddenly gone in, and she felt 
cold—cold and rebellious. After all, it was 
annoying to have started a round of golf with 
the man you felt quite capable of loving, and 
then for a thing like this to happen. Besides 
he had been rude—most unpardonably rude! 
If that was the sort of man he was, perhaps it 
was just as well. Anyway, she was going to 
show him that she didn’t care. At least he 
could have been civil about it. 

“It doesn’t matter a bit,’’ she said. “I was 
feeling tired in any case. And business——” 

“This isn’t business,’ he stammered. 
ttt’ toe? 

“Oh, please don’t tell me,” she replied, with 
the smile that women reserve for such occasions. 
Coldly smiling, pretending indifference, Elsie 
French was seething within. The man had 
come to Greystones for a week-end; what 
could possibly call him away after making his 
arrangements ? There was some mystery in 
that telegram. 


Elsie French was not the only person who felt 
annoyed. Hugh Daley, as he scorched back 
to town in his car, felt that the world had 
conspired to make an ass of him. He realized 
how sorry a figure he had cut in making his 
explanation—if it could be called an explana- 
tion—and the memory made him want to stop 
the car and pull handfuls out of his hair. 
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Confound his luck! What the devil had 
happened that they should want him after all ? 
There hadn’t seemed a thousand-to-one chance 
of it, according to the morning paper, which, 
with guilt on his soul, he had glanced at just 
before breakfast. He had thought that the 
promise he had given would never be redeemed, 
that he would never be called on, and that that 
would be an end of the whole beastly business. 

He had been a fool to promise, he supposed ; 
an ass to sign that wretched form. Of course, 
that didn’t force him to play, but a promise 
wasa promise. And, after all, Frank was Elsie’s 
brother ; there was no getting away from that. 

As the car took Hangman’s Hill with a screech 
and a swoop, he remembered Elsie’s face as he 
had wished her good-bye. He had never thought 
a girl could look so—so hard. Yes, hard was 
the word. She looked as if she didn’t care if 
she never saw him again. 

He had funked telling her. He admitted 
the truth, and told himself that he deserved all 
he got. Still, that didn’t improve matters. 
Hang that young fool Frank! Why the deuce 
had he got himself into this mess ? 

Not a single reflection of Daley’s had given 
him any consolation whatever; the result was 
a very ruffled young man who burst into the 
private offices of David McKettrick, the manager 
of that famous League football team, the 
a an hour after he had left the Surrey 

ills, 
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“I say, this is confoundedly short notice; I 
was playing golf.’”’ He waved the crumpled 
telegram accusingly. 

David McKettrick, as a Scot, was slow of 
speech. As a football team-manager, he was 
usually intolerant of what he called “‘dom-fool 
amateurs,’ but he knew that the raging youth 
before him was a genius, and geniuses always 
have to be humoured. Moreover, so much 
depended upon this boy being in a good mood, 
both now and hereafter, that he was submissive, 
almost humble. 

“If it’s an apology you're wanting, Mr. 
Daley, I’m most willing to give you one,” he 
said; ‘but the truth is, I was forced to send 
you that wire. Speedie, our regular centre- 
forward, went into hospital this morning with 
appendicitis; he was unwell yesterday, but 
we had all hoped that he would be fit again 
to-day. My job is to see that my team wins 
the English Cup this year, Mr. Daley.”’ He 
stopped before adding: ‘I shouldn’t have been 
human if I hadn’t sent that telegram. Don’t 
tell me you're not fit ?’”’ he concluded eagerly. 

“I’m fit enough—thanks.”’ The tone was 
still not very conciliatory, but Mr. Kettrick 
was wise enough to ignore this. 
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IT 


ACK in the old manor house, perched on the 
dreaming Surrey hills, Elsie French was try- 
ing to find some interest in a novel whose tortured 
heroine she considered had far less to trouble 
her than a girl she knew, when a human tornado, 
her father’s nearest neighbour, George Weller, 
burst into the room. Weller, who had dandled 
her upon his knee when she was a baby, was a 
special favourite, and she smiled him a welcome. 
‘“‘Not a moment to spare !” exclaimed Weller, 
whose fourteen stone never stopped him from 
being in a hurry. “I want to take you to the 
Cup Final game in town this afternoon. I 
was to have taken Nellie, but she’s got a head- 
ache or something—fancy having a headache 
when there is a Cup Final being played ! —and 
so I have to fall back on you ; and a very charm- 
ing substitute, if I may be allowed to say so, 
my dear! Now run along, the car’s at the door 
and we shall have to rush as it is.” 

“Cup Final ?”’ repeated the girl. 

“Yes, Cup Final, my dear. I’m going to 
enlarge your mind this afternoon. I’m going 
to show you that there’s another kind of foot- 
ball game played in England besides your 
everlasting Rugby—and a jolly good game, 
too.” 

With the lofty scorn of the girl who had 
been born in the atmosphere of Rugger, the 
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football of the Public Schools and ’Varsities, 
Elsie French smiled. 

“Oh, you mean the game men play for 
money !” 

“You little heathen!’ thundered Weller. 
“Go and get your things on before I chastise 
you. Where’s your father ?” 

“Playing golf. Why ?” 

“Why ? Because he’d probably stop your 
coming with me to see a Soccer game, if he 
were here—even a Cup Final. That’s where 
you get your bigoted ideas from, I suppose. 
Now run along.”’ 


Ill 


T the exact moment when Elsie was 
indifferently dressing herself for the novel 
experience which her father’s old friend had 
promised, the man upon whom her thoughts 
were still centred was eating the lightest of 
lunches with the rest of the Wanderers’ team. 
Having taken the plunge, he was trying to 
make the best of things, but was meeting with 
scant success. Every other Wanderers player 
was a professional, and he felt an alien. Reared 
in the public school atmosphere, the idea of 
playing games for money had always been 
abhorrent to him, and, without being a snob, 
he would not have mixed with professional 
players unless he had been obliged. The promise 
he had made a month before to David 
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McKettrick—a promise that had been literally 
forced out of him-—had furnished him with the 
necessary obligation. 

It was purely a question of outlook, of 
viewpoint—all Hugh Daley’s sporting training 
had led him in one direction, and that direction 
was away from professionalism. It was the 
latter taint which had commercialised sport. 
And the commercialising of sport was, to Daley, 
a deadly sin. 

It wasn’t that he was too snobbish to play 
with professionals ; he objected to having his 
name linked with a professional club. He 
hated the very thought of giving any support to 
a principle which he abhorred. Still, he had 
made that promise. 

Whilst he trifled with the small helping of 
fish which was on his plate, and endeavoured 
to pay attention to what the Wanderers’ 
manager was saying, his thoughts winged back 
to Elsie French. She was a Rugger enthusiast 
through and through; even the fact that he 
had been declared the finest centre-forward in 
English football that year had not stirred her 
much. Still, she had come to the Oxford- 
Cambridge Soccer match and given him her 
congratulations, but what would she say when 
she heard that he had turned down the round 
of golf that morning to play football with a team 
of professionals ? It was a harrowing thought. 

The idea came that he might be able to play 
under a false name—like the centre-forward 
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heroes did in stories !—but the next words of 
McKettrick dispelled this illusion. 

‘“Midchester City don’t know yet that you’re 
turning out for us this afternoon, Mr. Daley. 
I should like to see Tim Colby’s face when he 
gets to hear. Tim’s their manager, and him 
and me’s been in professional football all our 
lives, practically speaking. The keenest of 
rivals, and the best of friends, that’s Tim and 
me. Years ago, I played outside-right and 
Tim was left-half. The games we've played 
against each other! But ever since I’ve been 
a team manger, I’ve wanted to meet Tim’s 
team in the final for the English Cup—and beat 
‘em! And with you playing as centre-forward 
this afternoon, Mr. Daley ... well, we'll 
see . . . I can’t thank you enough for keep- 
ing your promise. The boys are proud to be 
playing with you this afternoon.”’ 

“They don’t appear to be,’’ answered the 
amateur dryly. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
fessionals had shown in their manner that they 
almost resented his presence amongst them. 

“You take it from me, they’re proud,” 
repeated McKettrick. “If they aren’t now, 
they will be after the match. That is, if you 
play up to your proper form.”’ 


Elsie French stared around her with eyes 
that held amazement. She had been to many 
Rugby Internationals, but never had she seen 
a crowd like this. 
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“Eighty thousand people, if there’s a single 
one !”’ exclaimed George Weller jubilantly. ‘And 
they’re not all cloth-capped workmen, as you 
can see for yourself. Elsie, my girl, you're 
going to learn something this afternoon ! You're 
going to learn that all the real sportsmen don’t 
follow Rugby. As you know, I haven’t a 
word to say against Rugby—it’s a grand old 
game—but if you don’t get excited within the 
next half-hour—well, I’ll despair of you !”’ 

The girl did not reply. Impressionable, 
keenly appreciative of new sensations, she was 
absorbing the wonderful scene. The immacu- 
late pitch, with its neatly marked-out, white- 
washed lines, fascinated her; it looked like a 
huge billiard-table. All around her, in the 
great stand where she sat, were representatives 
of almost every class. Well-dressed men and 
women predominated. 

It was a revelation. She had expected to 
find herself thrust into a common _ horde. 
Certainly she was learning, as George Weller 
had predicted she would. 

A deep, cultured voice struck upon her ear. 
Turning, she saw, to her astonishment, that it 
was a bishop speaking. 

“But I assure you that I met one of the 
directors just now, and he told me himself that 
the boy was playing.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed George Weller. 

Elsie French followed the pointing finger. 
Filing through a little wicket gate that led out 
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into the playing field, she saw two men, each 
carrying a blackboard on which was something 
written in chalk. 

Seated in the centre of the principal grand- 
stand, she had an early view. Yet when she 
read the words she could hardly believe them : 


WANDERERS’ TEAM 
HUGH DALEY, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
plays CENTRE-FORWARD 


The effect this sensation had upon Elsie 
French was quite distinct and different from 
the effect it had upon the great crowd. It 
angered her, whereas the crowd was inflamed 
with desire by the news. 

So that was why he had thrown up the game 
of golf with her—to play in a wretched pro- 
fessional football match, on which, if what she 
had read in the newspapers was true, many 
thousands of pounds had been wagered. No 
wonder he hadn’t had the pluck to tell her! 
No wonder he had been confused. 

But why had he done it ? To get some more 
newspaper notoriety ? Yet he didn’t seem that 
sort of man; he was modest enough to have 
been a Rugger player. At least, that had 
always been her impression. 

The crowd also speculated, but in no pessi- 
mistic mood. Sufficient for them was the 
startling but gladdening news that the man 
who had been universally hailed by the critics 
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as the finest centre-forward, amateur or pro- 
fessional, discovered in many years, was due 
to take the football stage for their delight in 
a few minutes. Why Hugh Daley should be 
wearing the flame-coloured jersey of the Wan- 
derers that afternoon didn’t amount to any- 
thing except to the perfervid Wanderers’ 
supporters; what did matter to the vast 
majority was that they had a chance of watching 
a declared football genius working at his job. 

So it chanced that when the good-looking, 
slimly-built amateur, walking modestly at the 
end of the Wanderers’ team, stepped into the 
arena, he had a terrific, heartening cheer all 
to himself. Someone from the stand called 
“Good luck, Daley!’ The words seemed to 
startle him, for he looked up, and in that 
instant stared into the grey, accusing eyes of 
Elsie French |! 

The shock of recognition was mutual, but on 
his part it was evidently overwhelming. Granted 
that Elsie French had a hopelessly wrong view 
—charming people often have hopelessly wrong 
views about many things, if it comes to that— 
Hugh Daley agreed with her emphatically ! 
He knew she thought he had no right to be 
there, and he shared that opinion ! 

He flushed, bit his lip, and then turned 
away. What in the name of all that was unfor- 
tunate had brought her to the game ? 
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It! 


OUTH—especially sporting youth—has one 

great and splendid virtue. It is generosity. 
The game had hardly been in progress five 
minutes before Elsie French found herself 
getting interested—and this in spite of her 
former prejudice. Indeed, so much football 
talent and craft had been shown by both teams 
in that opening period that the spell of the 
conflict was irresistible. 

During the opening period of play Daley had 
been indifferent, almost listless. He had 
thought scarcely anything of his duty, but 
much of the girl whose eyes had upbraided 
him for doing that duty. 

But this mood did not last long. The 
fevered excitement raging all round him dis- 
pelled it. A brilliant mancuvre by the Wan- 
derers’ inside-right thrilled him with the joy 
of a true craftsman, and when the pass came 
he was in his place to receive it. 

Once he touched the ball, he remembered 
nothing but that he was playing football. The 
fluent ease which his genius at the game gave 
him sent the crowd rocking on their feet, and 
their volleying cheers went to his head like 
wine. As he tricked one opponent, drew 
another, and then sent a sweeping pass out to 
the left wing, the natural desire to excel, to 
prove his mettle, swamped everything else. 
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He remembered that this was the greatest 
game of the whole football year, and the thought 
set fire to his nerves. 

Cup Finals are oftentimes disappointing 
affairs. Over-excitement robs all but the most 
experienced players of their usual skill, and 
the result, from a craftsmanship point of view, 
is too often a fiasco. Fierce striving, but bad 
football; that is the general run of these 
matches. 

This year the spectators saw a reversal. 
For one thing, both the combating teams had 
splendid club traditions behind them. Mid- 
chester City and the Wanderers were two of 
the oldest clubs in the country, and they had 
both gained so many Cup honours that to have 
allowed excitement to have ruined their play 
would have been considered a degradation. 
Before the match, the rival captains had 
promised one another that the play should be 
worthy of the great occasion. 

The sides were evenly matched. At least, it 
appeared so during the opening five minutes. 
Then it seemed that the rock-line defence of 
the City would keep out the dangerous attack 
of the Wanderers. 

After that five minutes, however, Daley, 
finding the ball at his feet, awoke to his res- 
ponsibilities. From that point onwards it was 
seen that because they had this magic dribbler 
at the spearhead of their attack, the Wanderers 
would probably be the victors. 
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“That boy’s a master !”’ 

It was the deep-toned voice of the Bishop 
sitting immediately behind Elsie French that 
had offered this enthusiastic opinion. It seemed 
a tribute wrung from his lordship’s very soul. 

They were no empty words. Daley charmed 
the crowd, holding them spellbound. Many 
declared that until that afternoon they had 
never seen a real centre-forward. Although 
Daley had never played with his comrades 
before, he held the Wanderers’ front line as a 
skilled coachman holds spirited horses. Here 
was a vastly different player from those the 
crowd had grown accustomed to watch in 
hundreds of League games. This boyish ama- 
teur did no rushing about ; he was no bull-at-a- 
gate “barger,’’ relying upon brutal methods 
for his success. Sometimes he seemed almost 
casual, even lazy, but it was noticed that he 
was always in the right position to receive the 
crosses from his wings, and that scarcely one 
of his passes went astray. He did more with 
one flick of his boot than the Midchester centre- 
forward did in a dozen yards dribble. 

Personality tells on a football field, and the 
crowd could see the transformation working in 
the other forwards’ minds. The Wanderers 
had gone on to the field reviling the bad luck 
which had caused ‘“‘this lah-de-dah amateur” to 
lead their attack. If so much had not been 
at stake, the team as a whole might have ignored 
him. His reputation they dismissed as ‘‘news- 
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paper bunk’’—the papers were always holding 
up these Public School boys as heaven-sent 
marvels. 

The first dribble that Daley made, however, 
caused the eyes of the other Wanderers players 
to open and their minds to expand. Daley 
had only taken half-a-dozen steps, but he had 
opened out the game, and started an attack 
which nearly led to an opening score. After 
that, the critics were forced to admit that, 
newspaper talk or not, this fellow was a great 
player. 

Confidence took the place of resentment. 
When, in rounding off another attack, Daley 
had sent in a shot which had whizzed a bare 
ten inches over the cross-bar at lightning speed, 
those rugged pros. were his to do what he 
liked with. 

The Wanderers’ attack became irresistible 
from this point. Each keeping his position, 
forward after forward startled the crowd with 
brilliant work—but always initiating the man- 
ceuvre was the slim, dark-haired leader. 


Twenty minutes after the start, after many 
miraculous escapes, the Midchester City goal 
fell. The wonder was that it had held out so 
long. 

Again the amateur did the prompting, dribb- 
ling round the opposing burly centre-half and 
setting the outside-right going with a ball he 
could take in his stride. 
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Thankful for the favour, the winger scampered 
away. Challenged by the left-back, he swung 
the ball inside. The inside-right caught the 
pass on his instep, tapped it ahead, and then, 
without looking, so sure did he seem that the 
centre-forward would be in his place, he volleyed 
it on the half turn across goal. 

The Wanderers’ centre-forward was in his 
place. The ball came ankle-high to him, With- 
out waiting, he swung his right foot to it, and 
the ball scorched into the net, while the ground 
shook with the tumult. 

The crowd could be excused the noise; it 
had been a perfect goal, one to treasure in the 
memory, and to discuss over the fireside. 
From the time that Daley had started the move- 
ment, not a single City player had touched the 
ball. The opposition had been beaten by 
pace, skill and that quick-witted opportunism 
which is the essence of real football. 

The watchers, appreciative, gave tongue ! 

Elsie French found herself thrilling to that 
homage. She had watched the dazzling move- 
ments that had led up to the goal, with tightly 
clenched hands and eyes that gleamed. She 
had forgotten her grievance against Hugh 
Daley ; she had forgotten she was watching a 
game that she had formerly despised ; all that 
she was conscious of was that the man she had 
found herself the night before on the brink of 
loving had secured a great personal triumph. 
So acute was this feeling that she seemed to be 
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sharing the cheers with him; half of them 
belonged to her. . . . 


“Enjoying it ?”’ 

George Weller asked the question at an 
inopportune moment. This was one minute 
from half-time, when Studd, the Wanderers’ 
left back, mis-kicking, let in the City inside- 
right. The latter was not a man to waste an 
opportunity like this. Dribbling on, he shot 
from the far corner—and the dreaded equalizer 
came. 

“Oh, why did he mis-kick ?” exclaimed 
Elsie French. 

“Elsie !” 


IV 


YOUTH with a flushed face had slipped 
into the vacant seat next to her. 

“Frank !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Where have you 
been ?”’ This was her mildly scapegrace brother, 
whom she had not seen for some time. Now 
his excited manner was not reassuring. 

“Trying to shake that sportsman Daley by 
the hand!” he replied, taking the question 
literally. ‘‘Then I caught sight of you, and 
thought I’d come and tell you.” 

“Tell me what ?”’ 

“Why Daley turned out for the Wanderers 
to-day! What else should I have to tell you ? 
Look here,’ he went on excitedly, “it’s all 
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my fault, but he’s enjoying it now, for he’s 
playing a blinder! He’s the finest centre- 
forward in England, and he'll play for England 
next year. You see, it’s like this. I wasina 
hole,” he went on, sinking his voice. ‘Been 
betting, and owed a lot of money to a book- 
maker. Then one day a man came to me, 
knowing I was a great pal of Daley’s, and 
asked me if I thought I could get Daley to turn 
out for his league team in the Cup Ties. Any 
team that had Daley playing centre-forward 
would be sure to win, he went on. You can 
guess what I said. I told him that Daley 
hated the thought of professional football, 
and would be sure to refuse. 

“Then I did two things—both pretty rotten, 
perhaps. I went to the bookmaker to whom I 
owed the money and asked him what odds he 
would lay me against the Wanderers (the man 
who had spoken to me said he was the Wan- 
derers’ manager) winning the English Cup. He 
said eight to one. It was in the second round 
of the Cup that this happened, and I took the 
odds to fifty pounds. 

“After that I went to Daley. Iwas desperate, 
remember, or I shouldn’t have done it. He 
must have hated me after I had finished, but 
he just said: ‘I’ll play if they really want me, 
but you must promise me that this will be your 
last bet !’ When he said that I felt like telling 
him that it didn’t matter, but then I remembered 
that if he could show what he could do, ina 
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really big game against a League team, he 
would be pretty sure to play for England next 
year. 

“Honestly, Elsie, I never thought he would 
have to play after all. It seemed like fate. 
After he had promised the Wanderers to play, 
his ankle was hurt. He was spending the 
week-end with you, wasn’t he? Well, that 
proves that he thought he would not be 
wanted——”’ 

“He had a telegram. We were playing 
golf.”” Regret overwhelmed her. 

And then, to a fresh torrent of cheers, the 
teams came out to renew the battle, and her 
brother slipped away. 


The crowd was hoarse with cheering and dizzy 
with excitement. Nine men against eleven, 
and the nine men were leading. But with 
the nine was the greatest player on the field— 
the Wanderers’ centre-forward. 

Two more goals had the Wanderers scored, 
through Daley’s agency. True, his boot had 
not actually driven the third shot home, but, 
as in the first half, he had been the mainspring 
of every attack. 

Midchester had replied once again through 
Grange, their sharp-shooting inside-forward, 
and now, with two of the opposition off the field 
through injury, both the results of pure accidents, 
they were putting on all sail to get the equalizer. 

They had been awarded a free kick. The 
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Wanderers packed their goal, but away from 
the ruck stood Daley. 

The danger was cleared ; the ball was spurned 
towards the Wanderers’ centre-forward, and, 
like a greyhound, he shook himself into his 
stride. 

“Offside !”’ yelled the City supporters, and 
from somewhere there came the sound of a 
blown whistle. 

Immediately the amateur pulled up. It was 
the guiding principle of his game to play to 
the whistle. He did not know that some stupid 
jester in the crowd had played the fool. 

He looked at the official, who, to his surprise, 
waved him on. He was onside. 

By this time, however, the City backs had 
closed in upon him. 

A heavy shoulder charge sent him reeling, 
but, quickly recovering, he overtook the back 
who had gained possession, whipped the ball 
away from his feet, and once again leaped into 
his stride. Meanwhile, the multitude stood on 
their feet, swaying like a field of corn in the 
breeze, shrieking their heads off. 

None who saw that last goal in the greatest 
Cup Final within living memory will ever forget 
it. When Hugh Daley started on his second 
voyage, he stood in his own half. From then 
until just before he shot from outside the 
penalty area, it was a desperate race between 
him and at least half of the City players. 

He kept ahead by just a few inches, kept 
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ahead without losing control of the ball, and 
when the goalkeeper came out in order to narrow 
the space at which the forward would shoot, 
he hit the ball with such force that, before the 
goalkeeper could dive, it had passed beneath 
his right hand into the net. 

Directly the rigging was seen to shake with 
that precious tremor, the whole of the Wanderers 
team fell on him. 

As the finest centre-forward in England 
stepped out of the dressing-room into the sun- 
light, a girl came forward, smiling and radiant. 

“Can you find me room in your car?’ she 
asked. 

He led the way as one marshals a princess. 

“My dear,’ she said, “I can’t talk now— 
there’s so much to say.” 

That afternoon had also taught Elsie French 
to play to the whistle. 
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I 


7 Y dear boy,” said Mary Fells, patting 

the hand which a moment later she 
released with a charming gesture of regret, 
“we must be practical.”’ 

“But I am practical,”’ returned Peter Speedie. 
“I want you to marry me, and so I’m asking 
you. Isn’t that practical ?” 

Mary shook her head and smiled, though it 
was a sad smile. 

“We can’t get married, Peter !’’ she said. 

“Cawt! Why not? What’s the ‘just cause 
or unjust impediment’? Mary, don’t rot, old 
girl, I’m really awfully in love with you! 
To me you're just the finest thing that ever 
happened.”’ 

His eyes told that he was speaking the 
truth. Moreover, there was a strained look 
about the handsome mouth. This youth, who 
had jested with life, playing the fool, had 
suddenly sobered. 

“We've been good pals, and I want you to. 
know that I have enjoyed every minute of it. 
It’s not very pleasant to end it like this, but, 
Peter, I know it’s for your good. Marriage is 
such a serious thing; people have to be suited 
to each other——”’ 

“But we've hit it off top-hole!” he cried. 
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“That’s just the point. We haven’t cussed 
each other once—now, have we ?”’ 

“I know that we’ve been good pals, but all 
the same—and you must agree with me-—we 
can’t get married. You belong to one world, 
Peter, and I to another, and the two simply 
would not mix.” 

He was still persistent. 

‘We've ‘mixed’ awfully well lately, anyway. 
Mary, old girl, for the life of me I don’t see 
what you are getting at!. Of course, if you 
don’t care a solitary damn for me, that’s 
finished it. Now, then—straight from the 
shoulder.”’ 

But Mary Fells did not give him the coup de 
grace; instead, she added to his bewilderment. 

“It isn’t because I don’t like you, Peter, 
for I do. It’s because I’m looking ahead that 
I say ‘No.’ Ever since I was old enough to 
think about such a thing I promised myself 
that I’d only marry a man who had worked 
for his position, whatever that might be. It’s 
awfully difficult for me to have to say this, 
Peter, but you see, all my people belong to that 
class; it’s a sort of family tradition, and I 
must carry iton. These few days in town have 
been wonderful, but I don’t belong to London. 
I belong to Middleham. When I marry I shall 
continue to belong to Middleham, and Peter, 
old boy, you would hate Middleham! Yes, 
you would; you'd loathe it. You belong 
here,’ and she motioned to embrace all the 
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glittering gaiety of the most luxurious hotel in 
Piccadilly. 

“I’m not good enough to clean your shoes,” 
said the sobered youth, “I know that.” His 
dejection was complete. 

“Don’t be silly! It’s just that our interests 
would clash; we should each have a different 
outlook. I mustn’t blame you, or even criticize 
you, but your life has been, and is, so different 
from that of the men I’ve met at home. There, 
in my father’s factories, they are all so—well, 
they have a definite purpose in life, I mean. 
They work for their money—oh, don’t make me 
say any more horrid things to you, Peter !”’ 

“TI like it; it’s doing me good, I think.” 
The words were bitten off sharply. ‘I’ve never 
had to listen to anything like this before. 
Perhaps that’s been the trouble—that, and the 
fact that I’ve never troubled to think for myself 
before. But—’”’ and he rose determinedly as 
he spoke, “I’m willing to try my hand at that 
working stunt. The Lord knows how I shall 
get on, but——”’ 

“What do you intend to do ?”’ 

“It'll be time enough to tell you that when I 
know myself. At the present time what passes 
for my mind is an absolute blank ... I’ve 
gone phut, completely. Shall we clear ?” 

Because she was so serious, woman-like, ’ 
Mary had to make a jest of it. 

“Peter,” she said, ‘if you are really going to 
make your fortune I want to have a hand in it. 
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I want to start you. It isn’t as much as I'd 
like to give you—— 

The youth whose income was {£7,000 but 
who for some time had been spending £10,000 
a year, accepted the ten-shilling note. 

‘Accepted in the spirit in which it is offered !”’ 
he said gravely. 


I] 


N the most luxurious flat in that original 

home of luxury, The Albany, Piccadilly, W.r., 
Peter Speedie looked up at the most valued 
manservant in London and asked an astonishing 
question. 

‘Miles, you’re in close touch with the work- 
ing classes. If you were a young man and had 
only ten bob in the wide, what would you 
d 0 2” 

“If I had the ability, sir, I should become a 
professional footballer; if I hadn’t, I should 
be a policeman.”’ Miles, who had construed the 
question to be humorous, had answered it in 
the same spirit. 

“You need such big feet for a policeman,” 
murmured Peter Speedie ruminatingly. 

He said no more, but walked out of the 
room. Along the corridor was his bedroom. 
Next to that was a lumber room in which 
were piled heaps and heaps of “‘junk.”’ 

Rummaging among this, he came at length 
to a small bag slightly stained with mud. 
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Opening it, he took out a pair of football boots 
and with these in his hand he fell to musing. 

It had not been so long ago—not more than 
two years—that a certain newspaper had printed 
in its sporting columns this paragraph : 


“Oxford University can boast the most 
effective forward line for many years. The 
reason for this is soon told. In Peter 
Speedie the Dark Blues are fortunate in 
possessing an inside-left with a natural 
genius for the game. Much should be 
heard of this gifted young player in the 
future.” 


‘Peter Speedie had forgotten many things, 
but now, with his old footer boots in his hands, 
every word came back to him as clearly as 
though they had been photographed on his 
brain. ‘“‘Much should be heard...’ But, 
alas! Peter had slacked in sport as in every- 
thing else. 

Speedie put the boots back in the football 
bag. Then he took from his pocket a crisp ten- 
shilling note. He looked at it long and 
seriously. After that he interviewed an as- 
tounded Miles. 

“T’m going away, Miles. I don’t know how 
long I shall be away, but no letters are to be 
forwarded. One day I shall come back, I 
suppose, but in the meantime you're to stay 
on here and look after things. By the way, 

L 
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talking about things, I want an old suit—the 
older the better.” 

“You have no old suits, sir,’ replied Miles 
coldly. 

“Then I must have one of yours—the very 
oldest, please! I can’t pay you for it, because 
I haven’t enough money, but you can trust me, 
I hope ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir !’’ replied Miles. He came as 
near exhibiting surprise in that moment as he 
had ever done in his life. 


Ill 


R. Horatio Herkomer, producer for the 
Suprema Film Company, lit a fresh cigar. 
“We shall be willing to meet you on terms,” 
he told the manager of the Kensington Football 
Club, who sat opposite him. “Any sum you 
and your directors care to ask us we will pay— 
in reason. The fact is, I’ve had instructions 
to get a football film on the market as soon as 
possible. There’s a big future for football films 
properly done. However,all I want to trouble you 
about is to arrange some actual football scenes 
with actual footballers playing in ’em to make 
the stuff realistic. And perhaps you have a 
player who could ‘double’ for the hero. The 
fellow we've got playing the lead wouldn't 
know a football from an ostrich’s egg——”’ 
“What the devil do you want ?” 
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Mr. Horatio Herkomer started. But the 
football manager had not addressed those 
offensive words to him: he was speaking to a 
youth dressed in football clothes who had just 
entered the room. 

“T knocked, but apparently you didn’t hear,” 
said a cultured voice. ‘You said you wanted 
to see me after I’d changed.”’ 

“Very likely I did, but can’t you see I’m 
busy ? I can’t be bothered with you now. 
Report yourself to the trainer.’’ Robert McBlair 
waved a hand in dismissal. 

Scarcely had the door closed before the film 
producer was on his feet. 

“That fellow—who is he ?”’ he asked excitedly. 

“Him ?” The football manager’s tone was 
indifferent, almost contemptuous. ‘“‘He says he 
can play football, but I don’t know; I haven’t 
seen him yet. A young swell who’s down and 
out, he looks like to me; I’ve seen the type 
before. Why ?” 

“Call him back!” cried the other. ‘‘That is,” 
he added, noticing the expression on McBlair’s 
face, “if you don’t mind. I want that fellow to 
play the hero in this football film. He’s got a 
perfect film face—perfect !”’ 

McBlair raised his eyebrows, but he gave the 
necessary order. 

Herkomer excitedly told Peter Speedie what 
he wanted. Would the young man take the 
required part in the prospective film? And 
Peter Speedie—in the first place because he was 
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amused to find to what strange uses his resolve 
had brought him, and tn the second place 
because he had only two shillings and fourpence 
left out of the ten-shilling note upon which he 
was going to build a fortune—said he would. 


That was the beginning. What might be 
termed the end was when Miss Mary Fells 
walked into a cinema theatre at Middleham six 
months later. Her father— James Ortway Fells, 
of the world-famous Fells-Noyce motor-car 
organization—being on the board of directors of 
the Hampton Villa Football Club, it was only 
natural that she should prepare herself to be 
entertained when the legend appeared on the 
screen : 


THE MAN WHO HAD TO PLAY: 
A SUPREMA FOOTBALL FILM. 


Mary not only sat up, but she took special 
notice when, with a stifled gasp of astonishment, 
she discovered that the young man playing the 
part of the hero was the same young man to 
whom six months before she had given good 
advice and a ten-shilling note ! 

She couldn’t be mistaken, she told herself. 
How could she help recognizing every feature 
in a face that had lived so constantly in her 
memory for the past six months? Besides, the 
voice was unmistakable, even if the name of 
this young man was different. When, in the 
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inevitable ‘‘fade-out’’ at the finish of the film, 
Peter Speedie’s lips were shown in close contact 
with those of the heroine of the story, Mary 
would have liked to tell herself that she was 
wrong, but she knew that she was inevitably, 
irretrievably right. 

Consider now the strange perplexity of a 
woman’s heart! Having told a young man for 
the good of his soul that it was his duty to find 
honest work to do, she should have been glad 
to know that he had straightaway followed her 
advice. Instead she murmured: ‘‘What a per- 
fectly dreadful way of earning a living! And, 
anyhow, he might have written.”’ 

Which requires a little explaining. Let it be 
known, then, that a month after she had 
returned to Middleham, Mary had sent a letter 
to Peter at his Albany flat, inquiring kindly as 
to the progress he was making in his battle 
with the world. For the reason we already 
know, Peter never received that letter— 
“Remember, Miles, no letters are to be for- 
warded.” 


IV 


HE greatest football festival of the season 

to two great sporting countries ; the time of 
a thousand noises; the day of ten million hopes ; 
the palpitating afternoon of the year; the 
annual Association football match—England v. 
Scotland ! 
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Men had come from all over the kingdom, 
eager-eyed, expectant, to pay homage to this 
day. They could be seen sitting in the stands, 
crushed shoulder to shoulder on the great, 
towering banks; still pouring in through the 
clicking turnstiles, although there were eighty 
thousand already on the spot. They were all 
looking at the patch of green, criss-crossed with 
whitewash lines ; the football stage already set, 
with a famous Guards’ band in the centre 
thrilling afresh with their stirring music nerves 
that were already over-taut. 

In the grandstand sat a girl, her face flushed. 
In the home dressing-room was a youth wearing 
the English crest on his left breast and twitching 
like a greyhound that is held on a leash. . . 

For weeks before the newspapers had been 
reviewing the chances. The Scotsmen were 
strong in craft and guile—while England was 
lame; her football sons were but shadows of 
the men who had gone before. By three goals 
to none had Scotland triumphed the year before, 
and, while it was true that that game had been 
played on Scottish soil, yet, unless the green 
turf of Middleham possessed some potent magic, 
it seemed certain that the blue-jerseyed heroes 
from across the border would claim a decisive 
victory once more. 

And this was the game in which Peter Speedie 
was to play, an inside schemer in the English 
vanguard | 

Looking back, it was like a dream—not a 
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pleasant dream, but rather one of the night- 
mare variety. Being selected to play a prominent 
part in the football film had caused the most 
intense bitterness to be shown him by the 
regular professionals of the Kensington club to 
whom he had gone for a trial. These hard- 
bitten gladiators had quickly summed him up 
as pretty a pink-and-white “Percy boy !” 

Speedie gritted his teeth, fought the two ring- 
leaders—licking one and being most horribly 
licked by the other—and stuck. Earning a 
living by playing football (his only accomplish- 
ment, as he had thought, hence his choice) was 
as hard as most other difficult things, he found, 
but for his pride’s sake he hung on. 

Five pounds a week was his wage, after he 
had successfully survived his trial. It gave him 
clean lodgings in a working-class home near the 
Kensington ground, wholesome food, and such 
minor amusements as were good for him. 

That first day when he had wandered into 
the Kensington ground and had asked to be 
allowed to show what he could do to a football, 
he had interviewed the brusque, keen-eyed club 
doctor. 

‘“H’m !”’ said the medical man after a thorough 
examination. ‘Electric lights and champagne ! 
That’s the stuff you’ve been training on, my 
lad ! You must pull up, or it will pull you up! 
It’s not my business to know why you want to 
become a professional, but it 7s my business to 
warn you that, however much skill you may 
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have, you won’t last very long at this rate. 
Drink of any sort must be cut out—absolutely. 
And smoke a pipe, not cigarettes. You've got 
a strong constitution—keep it !”’ 

The words had been a warning, and, pulled 
by the roots out of one life and placed in another, 
he had heeded it. With the same enthusiasm 
with which he had endeavoured to paint the 
town red, Speedie now concentrated on getting 
fit. 

That was the reason he turned down the very 
excellent offer which Mr. Horatio Herkomer had 
made him to continue in film work. It wasn’t 
serious enough ; besides, it was a waste of time. 

The trainer—an old international to whom 
football had always been the most serious thing 
in life—took a fancy to the youngster who was 
so keen. He taught Speedie all he knew, spending 
hours talking earnestly to the recruit. At the 
end of two months the pupil showed that he 
had not only mastered all his mentor’s tricks, 
but had developed some surprising ones of his 
own. 

The artist in football is born as well as made. 
The ability to trap a ball with one deft flick of 
the foot, to make it a slave subservient to one’s 
will, to run with it so close to the boot that it 
might be tied to the laces, to “hit” it with 
hurricane force so that it never rises more than 
a foot from the ground—these arts must be 
born in a man. | 

Peter Speedie soon proved that they had been 
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born in him, Freshened and made clean by the 
vigorous training to which his young and supple 
body had been subjected, he came back to foot- 
ball like a born swimmer to the sea. Within 
two months of his becoming a Kensington pro- 
fessional he was the most talked-about inside- 
left in English league football. 

But it requires more than mere talk to play 
for England. Those careful guards of the 
national football honour, the International 
Selection Committee, had doubted when they 
heard that at last England had produced an 
inside forward of remarkable talent. However, 
because one cannot afford to miss a single thing 
in modern football, they sent trusted judges to 
watch this youth, and these trusted judges said 
when they returned: ‘The goods! Play him !” 

It was too late to include him in the Irish 
match, while, when the game with Wales came 
along, he was laid aside with a damaged ankle. 
But this present supreme test, England versus 
Scotland, found him ready and waiting. 

Up in the crowded grandstand, filled to over- 
flowing, a robust, well-groomed man looked 
anxiously at the girl by his side. 

“All right, Mary? The excitement isn’t too 
much for you ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ Mary Fells laughed somewhat 
hysterically as she replied. Excitement ! What 
excitement caused by the crowd could compare 
with her own feelings when, after taking one 
‘look at the youth who had just smashed a 
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practice shot into the net at twenty-five yards, 
she knew that she, and no other, was responsible 
for England’s inside-left being out there that 
day ? 

A minute later Scotland had won the toss, 
and Haworth, the centre-forward, started the 
game for England. 

He tapped the ball to the inside-left. Speedie 
back-heeled instantly, running forward. Eng- 
land’s left-half—a man with abnormally long, 
scissors-like legs—tricked the forward who had 
rushed up to gain possession, and spurned the 
ball forward. 

The outside-left ran alongside the ball instead 
of stopping it, and, with the baying of the great 
crowd ringing in his ears, dashed past the right- 
half, lured into momentary confusion the 
massive back who opposed him and cut in- 
wards, lofting a lovely ball to the centre. 

The Scotsmen among the crowd strained 
forward, their faces anxious, whilst the English 
scarcely dared to hope. From a ruck of oppo- 
nents a lithe form, wearing the English shirt, 
was seen to leap high into the air ; a dark, sleek 
head met the dropping ball and twisted it side- 
ways. 

6 A h-h | a 

McKechnie, the Scottish goalkeeper, had 
leapt like a stag, tipping the ball over the bar 
with his outstretched fingers. The murmuring 
of the crowd was like waves breaking on a rocky 
coast, 
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A thrill in the first minute! That is what a 
football crowd likes. It whets the appetite ; 
gives a justifiable excuse for the unloosing of 
the enthusiasm which has been pent up so long 
while waiting for the teams to appear. 

And this particular thrill did more than that : 
it showed the mettle and the capacity of the 
youth upon whom all eyes were fixed—Eng- 
land’s inside-left. Only a marvellous save had 
preventing him from scoring in that nerve- 
tingling first minute. 

And that good impression was soon con- 
firmed. Before a quarter of an hour had gone 
the crowd saw in Peter Speedie the inside- 
forward of their dreams, for Peter was a real 
schemer—a player whose brain co-ordinated 
with his feet; the brain conceived a scheme, 
and the fleeting feet carried it out. 

On his right Peter had Haworth, one of the 
cleverest centre-forwards of all time. The 
trouble with Haworth in the past, so far as 
International matches had been concerned, was 
that he was brilliantly individualistic ; no one 
could keep pace with his dazzling moves. He 
had been a comparative failure for this reason. 
But in Peter Speedie he found a player who 
could not only keep pace with him, but bring 
out all his latent talent. The result was scin- 
tillating football ; time and time again the very 
ground seemed to shake with the thunderous 
applause of the mammoth crowd. 

Even the Scots—themselves past-masters in 
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the finer arts of the game—seemed amazed. If 
the two greatest backs in the world had not 
been wearing the Scottish jersey that day Scot- 
land would have been overwhelmed in that first 
quarter of an hour. But these grim sentinels 
stood characteristically firm ; they hurled them- 
selves at forlorn hopes, and effected remarkable 
clearances, not once, but many times. 

Yet persistence was bound to tell. Once again 
Peter Speedie called on his partner, lunging the 
ball well forward. When the perfect pass came 
two Scotsmen pounced on the English inside- 
left. Peter, however, made no attempt to score. 
Lifting a leg, he allowed the ball to pass him. 
It was a clever move. 

On his right, Haworth, tall, resolute, trapped 
the ball with unerring skill. Too late the 
Scottish defenders hurled themselves forward ; 
the English centre-forward had driven home a 
rocket ball, and England was a goal to the good ! 

The Scotsmen shook themselves like infuriated 
lions. The right-back, who captained the side, 
clapped his hands, and Scotland attacked relent- 
lessly. Ten minutes after Haworth had opened 
the scoring, the English left-back miskicked ; 
there was a furious tussle in the home goal- 
mouth, and then a blue-jerseyed figure jumped 
high in the air with ecstasy: he had rammed 
the ball fiercely home for the equalizer. 
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V 


EN minutes to go! 

Peter Speedie did not know how many 
minutes were left, but he guessed that the end 
was not far off; the weariness in his limbs was 
a reliable index. Trained to the last ounce as 
he was, this strenuous, excitement-ridden contest 
had called upon all his hidden resources. 

The crowd had lost their tongues; fear had 
taken the place of jubilance. No more goals 
had been scored, but Haworth was off the field, 
and Dix, the inside-right, was lame and had 
gone on the wing. The English attack had 
become disorganized, if not demoralized. The 
outside-left had had to change himself into an 
inside-forward, whilst, disconsolate on the other 
touch-line, the right winger brooded alone. 
Speedie was playing at centre-forward. 

A draw was as much as any English heart 
could hope for—too much, perhaps, seeing that 
the Scottish forwards were hovering continuously 
round the home goal. 

A frantic, gigantic sigh of relief went up when 
the English centre-half came rushing down the 
field, the ball at his toes. Spent, he pushed the 
ball forward. 

“Speedie! Speedie!” 

The cry was more than an appeal: it was an 
exhortation, almost a prayer. 

As he snapped up the pass the improvised 
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centre-forward stood almost on the half-way 
line ; the goal, his Mecca, seemed a mile away 
instead of sixty yards. Yet he sprang at once 
into the same lightning dribble that had already 
brought him classic fame that afternoon. For 
all that he had done, he was as light as a dancer 
—and as elusive. He weaved a way through 
the opposing half-backs, passed to the outside- 
left, who had come inside, received the ball 
again, and was off once more at dazzling speed. 
Grim and gaunt, the Scottish right-back, a 
man of nearly fourteen stone of bone and muscle, 
a scrupulously fair player but a relentless 
tackler, came plunging forward. Losing control 
for a second, Speedie could not swerve quickly 
enough, and he reeled off that granite shoulder 
like a drunken man. Reeled, but in a twinkling 
righted himself, beat the left-back for possession, 
and sped onwards. Marvellous work ! 
Spreadeagling his arms, McKechnie, the 
renowned goalkeeper, left his lair. He knew his 
only chance was to frighten his opponent off 
his shot; to make the foot that had been so 
unerring all that afternoon falter in this second, 
while two football nations hung in suspense. 
In that time of crisis Speedie might easily 
have failed. But breed will tell ina man. He 
side-stepped McKechnie, avoided the desperate 
lunge, and coolly walked the ball into the net, 
while the world around went stark, raving mad. 


Peter had accepted Mr. Fell’s invitation ; 
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after the message he had received from Mary 
at half-time it would have been churlish not to 
do so. 

But it was not football that he was discussing 
with the biggest motor-car manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom. The girl, peeping in through 
the half-opened door, saw two heads—one dark 
and sleek, the other grey and tousled—bending 
over a diagram that was spread out on the 
table. Then she saw her father straighten up. 

“Young man,” he exclaimed, “I thought I 
knew all about motor engines, but you’ve done 
something which I’ve been trying to do for over 
fifteen years! What put you on to it ?” 

“Well, you see,’’ confessed his companion, 
“T’ve always been fond of fooling about with 
cars and things. Some few months back it was 
really up to me to make some money, and, as 
I had some spare time, I went into partnership 
with one of the other Kensington players in a 
motor repair shop. This,’ pointing to the 
diagram on the table, ‘‘just came.” 

“T’ll give you ten thousand pounds down and 
a royalty,” said the motor-car magnate. 

Peter Speedie smiled. 

“I’m sorry, sir,”’ he replied, ‘but I’ve already 
sold it !” 

“Good Lord! How much did you get ?” 

Speedie smiled again. Pulling something out 
of a pocket-case, he showed it to the other. 

“Ten shillings !’’ exclaimed Fells. ‘You're 
joking !’’ 
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It was at this point that Mary Fells felt it: 
positively necessary to intervene. 

“Daddy, I must have a moment alone with 
Mr. Speedie.”’ 

“Let me pay back my debt,” said Peter 
Speedie five minutes later. He handed her the 
ten-shilling note that he had been holding in 
his hand. “This,” picking up the blue-print 
from the table, “I want you, please, to regard 
as interest !”’ 

Cheeks flaming, she flung both passionately 
to the floor. 

“You made me feel sufficiently humiliated 
this afternoon !"’ she declared, storm signals in 
her blue eyes. “‘And now you are making fun 
of me! First you prove yourself the finest foot- 
baller in England, and then you invent some- 
thing which solves a difficulty that has baffled 
the keenest engineering brains !”’ 

There was no banter in the man’s voice when 
he replied. 

“I’m not mocking you,” he declared. ‘I have 
never mocked you. You have turned me from 
a waster into something approaching a man. If 
it hadn't been for you I should still have been 
a waster. I worked so that I might have the 
chance to show you how much good you did me 
that day. Won’t you please accept this,” 
picking up the blue-print, “if only for your 
father’s sake ?”’ “ 

Mary Fells stood up straight, and, though 
her cheeks were scarlet, looked him in the eyes. 
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“T’ll accept it for my own—and I can’t tell 
you how proud I shall be to have it !—if you'll 
tell me when you last saw that girl you played 
with on the film.” 

Peter Speedie looked blank for a moment and 
then burst into a roar of happy laughter. Somc- 
thing in Mary’s eyes made him step forward. 

“My dear,’ said the ten-shilling Inter- 
national, ‘“‘that peroxide blonde was a married 
woman—with six large children.”’ 

“Thank God !—I mean, was she really ?”’ 
replied Mary Fells. 


THE FINISH 


I 


HE reporter smiled an unbelieving smile. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, 
Jimmy,” he said, “but your hand will be forced, 
I’m thinking. The Rangers crowd won’t let you 
alone; they'll be stopping you in the street, 
calling at the house, and writing letters to the 
newspapers if you don’t turn out for the first 
team. Bar the position of outside-left, the 
Rangers have got about the best lot of players 
in the country. With you on the left wing, 
they would have the best! Now, what do you 
say ?”’ 

“What I said before!’’ replied Dr. James 
Strang, clapping his old schoolfellow on the 
shoulder. ‘“‘And when I say a thing I generally 
mean it ; you ought to know that if you haven't 
forgotten the old days at Repington. This is for 
your own ear, and not for publication—but I’ve 
come home to work! So far it’s been as much 
play as swotting, but now that I’ve got a 
practice I’m going to put my back into it. Next 
year, perhaps, it will be different ; though I’m 
making no promises, remember! Of course, I 
shall miss my football—what man wouldn't ?— 
but, well, I’ve got my job to do.” 

Mortimer was still wearing his unbelieving 
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smile as, picking up his hat, he reached the 
door. 

‘Rogerson said the same thing when he left 
Glasgow for London, I remember,” he remarked 
dryly, ‘“‘and yet he did brilliant things for the 
Swifts at right-half on Saturday. I'll tell the 
public what you would like me to say, Jimmy, 
but all the same I’m willing to make a bet that 
you'll be playing football inside a month, 
practice or no practice, work or no work. Will 
you have a quid on it ?” 

“Yes,” laughed the young medical man. 
“But I warn you beforehand that you'll lose 
your money !” 

The reporter grinned and left the room. 

Lighting a pipe, Strang drew an easy-chair to 
the fire and gave himself up to thought. 

This was his last night of the old life; 
to-morrow he would be starting a fresh existence. 
The next morning the town would know by the 
plate on his front door that he was a fully- 
fledged and qualified medical man, ready to ease 
humanity’s sufferings and prepared for duty at 
any hour of the day or night. 

After he had qualified, what more natural 
than that James Strang should come home to 
the town where he had been born and had spent 
his boyhood ? But the homecoming, to which 
he had looked forward so long, had had its sad, 
as well as its joyous, side. Three months before 
his father, Jonathan Strang, had died quietly 
in his sleep. The son had not seen eye to eye 
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with his father on some points, but they had 
always been staunch friends. The young 
medical man bit strongly on his pipe-stem as 
he thought of the strenuous welcome his father 
would have given him that night had he been 
alive. 

Had Jonathan Strang been in that room, he 
would assuredly have added his persuasion to 
that of Mortimer with regard to the doctor 
turning out for the Rangers Football Club, for, 
apart from his business, professional football in 
general, and the fortunes of the Ravenscroft 
Rangers Club in particular, had been the 
absorbing interest of his life. 

At that moment the front door bell rang. 
Strang started ; he had only been in occupation 
of the house a few hours. A patient already ? 

“Miss Williams,’’ announced his housekeeper 
from the door. 

No one at first glance would have accused 
this athletic, confident-looking young man of 
nervousness, yet, as James Strang led the way 
into the consulting-room, he was most palpably 
the victim of nerves. He was so confused, 
indeed, that he found himself staring at the 
girl as though he could not believe the evidence 
of his eyes. 

‘You wish to consult me, Miss Williams ?”’ 
With an effort he had got hold of himself. Yet 
still he looked amazed. 

“Yes. It’s about my father. He doesn’t know 
I’ve come, He would be frightfully angry— 
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will be now—if, as I hope, you will come back 
with me. But it is a question of life and death. 
That is why I’ve come. I read in the paper 
this morning that you were starting practice 
here to-morrow. I’ve not come too soon ?” 
There was a very real anxiety in the voice. 
The girl leaned towards him impulsively. 

“No; I am entirely at your service. I'll see 
your father, of course. What’s the trouble ?”’ 

“TI don’t know. He was suddenly taken ill 
to-night ; it is his throat. I understand that 
you have specialized on the throat. My father, 
I am afraid, is dangerously ill. I felt ] daren’t 
take any risk, so I came to you.” 

He felt he had to be fair to her. 

“I have specialized on diseases of the throat, 
but, if the case is serious, there are, of course, 
more experienced men——”’ 

The girl interrupted his formal professional 
speech. 

“You have just come from a famous hospital. 
You're young and modern; I preferred to 
consult you.” 

“Very well,” said Strang ; “I'll come at once.”’ 

Picking up his bag, he walked with the girl 
to the waiting motor-car. 
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Il 


WO hours later, before a dying fire in his 

own room, he lit a final pipe, and reviewed 
the strange events of this night of home-coming. 
Perhaps the strangest fact of all was that the 
first person to seek his professional aid should 
be the daughter of the man with whom his 
father had waged a feud that had ever increased 
in fervour during the twenty-five years it had 
been in existence. 

Twenty-five years before, Jonathan Strang 
and Henry Williams had both fallen in love 
with the same girl. They had been young 
business partners at the time, but the partner- 
ship had been dissolved upon Strang marrying 
Hilda Brett. 

Williams had always maintained that his 
rival in love, but partner in business, had 
gained the girl’s consent by deceit, and although 
there had been no foundation for the charge, he 
had looked upon Strang as a deadly enemy 
from that day. 

Strang was not the type of man to take so 
vile an accusation lying down. Meeting his 
former business partner in a quiet street, he 
had promptly knocked him down. Williams 
had summoned him for assault ; and from that 
day neither had spoken a word to the other. 

Deeds had taken the place of words with 
them. Both strong-minded men, they had found 
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outlet for their hate in their endeavours to out- 
strip each other in business. The ambition that 
drove them in this direction had resulted in 
both men building up large firms. Then, looking 
round for a hobby, they had both found it in 
big football. Seeing that they were Lancashire 
men, that was but natural But even in this, 
enmity had driven them apart, and had forced 
them to oppose each other. Directly Henry 
Williams learned that Jonathan Strang had 
become identified with the management of the 
Ravenscroft Rangers F.C. he approached the 
rival City club with the view to become a 
director. He was welcomed ; men with long 
purses are very useful in modern professional 
football. 

Thus, in work and play, the feud had gone 
on, thriving on the hate with which it was fed. 
Ravenscroft was a large town, but it was not 
large enough to hold these enemies without 
open ruptures. 

The children of the enemies—Elsie Williams 
and James Strang—had not carried on the dark 
tradition. For one thing, they belonged not 
only to a different generation, but to a different 
school of thought. The young medical man 
had tried many times to persuade his father to 
let bygones be bygones, but Jonathan Strang 
had always angrily shaken his head and bade 
his only son change the subject. 

As for the girl, Jimmy, before that night, 
had not seen her for some time. He had been 
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away from home for five years. Before that, 
however, she had always acknowledged him 
whenever they met. Her attitude towards him, 
it was true, had never been cordial, but it had 
certainly been civil and without rancour. 

And that night she had come to him out of 
the whole of Ravenscroft ! 


IT] 


BOMBSHELL had been thrown into the 

town of Ravenscroft, creating all the excite- 
ment which is generally associated with such 
explosives. 

At first it simply couldn’t be believed, but 
there it was plain enough in black and white, 
and garnished with the biggest headlines that 
the sporting editors of the two Ravenscroft 
evening newspapers had at their disposal : 


FOOTBALL SENSATION 
JAMES STRANG TO PLAY FOR CITY 
FAMOUS AMATEUR IN HARNESS AGAIN 


The Echo sub-editor who scribbled the staring 
lines had his finger upon the pulse of public 
opinion. For this was a sporting sensation in 
very truth ; perhaps the greatest in the history 
of Ravenscroft football. 

In the first place it defied all tradition. It 
had been assumed that if James Strang played 
football at all while in Ravenscroft it would be 
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for the Rangers, the team with which his father 
had been so intimately associated. That a Strang 
should play for any other team than Ravens- 
croft Rangers seemed heretical. 

The great host of Ranger supporters scowled 
as they thought of this. They scowled still more 
when they remembered that, not a month 
earlier, the man who had consented to turn out 
for the City in the great local Football Derby 
on the following Saturday had announced 
through the local newspapers that he had no 
time to play football ; that he had to devote all 
his attention to his practice. A traitor, that 
was what he was! The scorching words swept 
through the town like wildfire. 


They were still ringing in the amateur outside- 
left’s ears when, on the following Saturday 
afternoon, he sat in the dressing-room of the 
Ravenscroft City Club, dressed for the desperate 
fray which would commence in a few minutes’ 
time. Strang was fully aware of the enormity 
of his offence to the greater portion of the town. 
Yet, although his nerves were throbbing with 
excitement, his conscience was easy—he had 
done what he considered was right. 

Outside, in serried formation round the great 
enclosure, waited an army of football enthu- 
siasts, fretting with impatience. 

If one section of the sporting population of 
Ravenscroft had been discomfited by the news 
that the amateur, who was said to be the finest 
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unpaid outside-left since Bobby Templeton, the 
Immortal, would play against them, the sup- 
porters of the downtrodden City team took 
heart of grace once more. Their favourites had 
endured so many probes from outrageous for- 
tune this season that it seemed that nothing 
short of a miracle could save them from des- 
cending into the Slough of Despond which 
footballing men call the Second Division of the 
League. Since hope springs eternal, even in the 
breast of the football follower whose team has 
just lost seven matches running, the local 
amateur with the wonderful goal-scoring record 
looked like the required miracle in human form. 


“Strang! Strang!” 

All the hope that had found a lodging in the 
breast of every City supporter on the ground 
went into that clamant, welcoming cry as, 
looking spruce and trim, Strang could be seen 
trotting on to the playing pitch wearing the 
royal-blue jersey of Ravenscroft City. 

But this match was played on the ground of 
the Rangers, which meant that at least two- 
thirds of the gallery gave their allegiance to the 
paladins who now came prancing out from their 
dressing-room nattily clad in black and white 
striped jerseys and black knickers. 

To such—thirty thousand persons at least— 
the sight of the son of their former director was 
obnoxious; he was a traitor—a man to be 
hooted! Many devastating cat-calls and yells 
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arose in a harrowing whirlwind of disapproval. 

‘Daddy, isn’t it awful? But he did what he 
felt was right. I feel sure of that. We ought 
to be terribly grateful.” 

Henry Williams swung round in his seat and 
looked at his daughter’s flushed face. 

“Well, I am grateful!’’ The reply, while 
sullen, was evidently sincere. During the past 
month Henry Williams had passed through 
deep waters. He had hovered near the dark 
portal of Death, and had only been drawn back 
by the hand of the son of his former enemy. 
He wanted time to readjust himself to the new 
conditions. 

Certainly he was in a strange position. He 
should have hated the clean-limbed young man 
who was now walking up the centre of the field 
to start the game ; but the truth came to Henry 
Williams that while he should have hated James 
Strang for his father’s sake, he liked him for 
his own. 


IV 


ROM the moment that the leader of the City 

attack darted forward to take the pass which 
came swinging out to him from the centre- 
forward, he knew what to expect. Before he 
could reach the ball he was swept ferociously 
off his feet. A howl of unrestrained delight 
burst from the Rangers’ supporters. 

‘Foul !’’ came the angry counter-cry from the 
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City section of the crowd ; but the referee either 
did not or would not see that Worton, the 
home right-half, had first placed his foot against 
one of the ankles of the outside-left and had 
then hurled his opponent over the obstacle. 

With the noise from the seething crowd 
beating against his ear-drums, Strang rose 
slowly to his feet. He was bewildered, for the 
wind had been knocked out of him. 

So that was the game! Because the Rangers 
couldn’t get him in one way they would ‘‘get”’ 
him in another. He knew the reputation of 
Worton, notoriously the most reckless tackler 
and unscrupulous half-back in the game. No 
doubt the man had resolved to “put him away” 
at the first opportunity. Well, he thanked him 
for the advance warning. 

The next time Worton tried to lay him flat 
on the greasy turf it was the City supporters 
who had the laugh, because, when the half- 
back rose from the slush into which he had 
sprawled through the impetus of his attack, he 
was dripping with slime. 

The football craft that Worton possessed— 
and to be fair it was considerable ; he had even 
been spoken of as a probable International— 
lay in his feet, tireless limbs and huge, gaunt 
body. It was in his head that he was weakest. 
It took him three more sprawls in the churned 
mud to discover that unfair tactics were of no 
use against his amateur opponent ; being pre- 
pared, the City winger was always ready for them. 
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Just about the time that Worton discovered 
this, the crowd discovered that not once that 
season had they looked upon touch-line work 
such as was being shown by Strang. 

For here was an outside-left who really 
thrilled! By something approaching football 
genius, he had changed within the short space 
of fifteen minutes four formerly nondescript 
forwards into a real front line. Like a clever 
coachman, he nursed them and coaxed them 
until they responded, as no one among the City 
section of the crowd had ever seen them respond 
before. 

Leadership is a magic, if illusive and indefin- 
able, quality. A man can transform a regiment 
—or a football team. Not only did the City 
supporters feel their spirits raised as they 
watched the cunning manceuvres and astute 
generalship of the amateur, but Strang’s com- 
rades, who had battled so hopelessly that season 
with an adverse fate that they felt like stricken 
men, rallied themselves. 

Once again Strang eluded Worton with a neat 
swerve, side-stepped a second opponent, and 
swung out a neat cross. With an eye for a 
footballer, he had soon found out that the 
young City centre-forward, little more than a 
schoolboy, could take a ball in his stride if he 
only received the right kind of pass. 

“Ah-h! That’s the stuff, the City!” 

Here were heartening cries, born of increasing 
hepe and fervent enthusiasm. Tinsley, the boy 
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leader, had taken that pass, and, surrounded 
though he was by foemen, had nearly driven it 
home with a deft nod of his head. The ball 
scraped the cross-bar before it went out of play. 

The escape of the Rangers’ goal set the whole 
crowd rocking with excitement. Up in their 
loft above the tumult the reporters were tele- 
phoning frantically. One and all were empha- 
sizing that with the new winger in the attack 
Ravenscroft City was once again a football team 
and not a set of cripples. 

Indeed, it seemed so. From goalkeeper to 
outside-left the despised City players took their 
coats off to the job in hand, and, to the amaze- 
ment of everyone, completely dominated the 
proceedings for the next twenty minutes. True, 
they did not score—but Strang twice hit the 
post. 

Then came something approaching tragedy. 
When the Rangers outside-right swept up the 
ball a few minutes later, it was seen clearly 
that he was yards offside. 

Both the visiting backs stopped in their 
tracks, confident that the trespassing invader 
would be pulled up at once. But the man with 
the whistle waved both hands and started to 
run forward himself as fast as his short legs 
could take him. 

There was no mistaking the action—the 
referee refused to listen to the indignant cries 
of ‘Offside !’’ that came from the City players 
and their supporters. 

N 
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As for Mobsby, the Rangers’ right winger, he 
did not halt on his way. Rejoicing in his oppor- 
tunity, he sped along and did not rest content 
until he had drawn the City goalkeeper from 
his lair and had planted the ball in the 
untenanted goal. 

Pandemonium. And rightly so. What crowd 
will remain voiceless when they see a goal, 
flagrantly unfair, registered against their team ? 

Yet all the wrath was useless. The referee 
signalled for the kick-off, and the unalterable 
fact remained that the visiting team were a 
goal down. 

“‘What awful luck, after all he has done!” 
cried Elsie Williams. There was fire in the blue 
eyes and an indignant pouting of the lips. 

Her father barely caught the words ; he was 
fully occupied with watching the play. 

“Look what he is doing now!” he shrieked 
to his daughter. 

Flick! The sodden ball had been brought 
under instant control. In the same movement 
——or so it seemed to the fascinated spectators— 
Strang made as though to swerve inside, and 
then shot forward down the wing. 

The whole Rangers’ defence went sweltering 
at his heels. But they were too late—Strang 
shot whilst going at top speed, and the ball fled 
like a huge brown bullet to the corner which 
the Rangers’ goalkeeper had left unguarded. 
Within five minutes from the restart of the 
game the scores were level once more ! 
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They remained so until ten minutes from the 
end. It had been a gruelling second half. Pace 
alone had prevented Strang from getting per- 
manently laid out, but he ached from what 
seemed a million bruises. 

Hoarse-throated roars still came from the 
crowd. Unsatisfied after all that relentless 
battling, they wanted goals—the only thing 
that will quench the almost unbelievable foot- 
ball fervour of to-day. 

Something drew the City outside-left’s eyes 
away from the churned turf, and made them 
rest on the grandstand, choked with delirious 
beings who cheered and raved as the fortunes of 
the struggle swayed this way and that. 

He looked again, rubbing his eyes. No, he 
was not mistaken. A blue handkerchief was 
being waved—and at him! 

Once more the uncompromising and almost 
evil face of Worton loomed up out of the mist, 
but this time Strang met him shoulder to 
shoulder, and it was Worton who reeled away. 

Straight ahead he plunged. The ball seemed 
as heavy as lead... . 

The two backs came thundering, their object 
being obviously to sandwich him. 

The City supporters shouted their warning, 
but he did not hesitate. Had he done so, he 
would have been lost. 

Instead, he spurted. Clean between the two 
backs he pelted, leaving the discomfited 
defenders to bump each other instead of the 
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outside-left who now had only the goal- 
keeper to defeat. 

The mammoth crowd held its breath. This 
was the deciding, the crucial moment ; the most 
exacting in the whole match. In theory every 
forward who has only the goalkeeper to beat 
should register a goal, but on that reckoning no 
allowance is made for inaccuracy of brain or 
foot, nor for that sudden, unreasoning nervous- 
ness which may grip a player at the most critical 
moment of all. 

A weaker man might have bungled, but 
Strang was not of that class. He lured the 
keeper out, squirmed the ball away with one foot 
from the custodian’s groping fingers, and then, 
as he slipped in the quagmire that was all about 
him, pushed the ball home for victory. 


V 


ORTIMER was insistent—even for a 
reporter. 

“Look here, Jimmy,” he said impatiently, 
“you're far too good a fellow to have enemies 
in your own home town. Of course, as an 
amateur, you had every right to play for the 
City, but the Rangers people are thinking that 
you might have given them first chance. 
Besides, if you remember, you told me yourself, 
when you first came back, that you did not 
intend to turn out at all. Now, you can abso- 
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lutely rely on me—at least, I hope you can. 
Tell me the story, and let me print what sort of 
explanation I think is best. Honestly, it’s for 
your own good that I’m talking, not just because 
I want to get a good ‘story.’ ”’ 

Dr. James Strang pushed the tobacco jar 
over to his visitor, and lit up himself. 

“Everyone knows about the feud which 
existed between Henry Williams and my father,” 
he started. “You, being a newspaper-man, 
probably know considerably more about it than 
the average person, but still you will agree that 
the quarrel was public property in the town. 

“My father was one of the best men that ever 
wore shoe-leather, but I never saw eye to eye 
with him on that point. Twenty-five years was 
too long a time to keep a quarrel going. When 
I came back to Ravenscroft I resolved not to 
carry on this heritage of hate. 

“Yet I was too late to make the first move 
towards reconciliation between the families. 
After you had left, the night I arrived, I had 
another visitor. It was Miss Elsie Williams. 
Her father was very ill, she said; she wished 
me to come because she had heard that I had 
specialized on the throat.”’ 

Pulling at his briar, the other nodded his 
head like some benevolently-inclined Destiny. 

“TI remember now,’ put in the reporter. 
“Jenson, my own doctor, told me the other day 
that you had undoubtedly saved Williams's 
life,” 
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Strang waved a protesting hand. 

“We'll leave out that part of it. I hadn't 
been here a week before I found that the City 
team were in a very poor way. Of course, I 
had read that they had done badly right from 
the commencement of the season, but after 
watching them in the match against Clayton 
Athletic I saw where the principal fault lay. It 
was at outside-left. In this weakness of the 
City team I saw a chance to end the wretched 
quarrel which had lasted a quarter of a century. 
I could not forget that Miss Williams had done 
a fine and courageous thing in calling in me— 
the son of her father’s enemy—when her father 
was ill. She had acted like a sportswoman, and 
I felt it was up to me to respond in kind. That 
was why I played for the City to-day.” 

“Jimmy !" cried the reporter, jumping to his 
feet. ‘‘Can I use that as a plot for a short story ? 
I’m just starting, you know—the Granville 
magazine has taken one and they’ve written to 
me for more. I'll call it ‘The Finish of the 
Feud.’ ” 


But that wasn’t the real finish. This came 
later—two months later, to be strictly accurate, 
when a spinster by the name of Williams 
declared in the sight of man and God that she 
was ready and willing to change it to something 
shorter—and, from her point of view, sweeter. 


THE DOUBLE EVENT 


I 


“T)yAPA” PROUTING rose from his seat, 
readjusted his spectacles, and beamed 
like a heavy-weight fairy. 

“Boys,” he said, glancing paternally round 
the festive board, “I now come to a very 
pleasant duty. That is to tell you exactly why 
I, as Chairman of the Wasps Football Club, 
invited you all to come here to-night. I have 
an announcement to make, and I want your 
full attention, please !”’ 

The last were superfluous words. The com- 
pany was composed of professional footballers, 
and they were feeling like schoolboys let out 
on holiday. Not only. had they eaten well, but 
they had enjoyed, in sensible moderation, the 
other good things of the table, while afterwards 
a cigar-box bearing a magic name had circulated. 
One and all turned to ““Papa’”’ Prouting, prepared 
to listen to anything. They felt that possibly 
there was a “‘catch’’ somewhere, but they were 
ready for it. 

Contrary to general expectation, however, the 
genial Chairman of the Wasps, instead of 
damping the festive spirit, added to it. He 
struck a happy note at once. 

“The first thing I have to do, on behalf of 
myself and my fellow directors,’ he said, “‘is to 
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thank you for what you have already accom- 
plished this season. One and all, you have been 
loyal to the old club, and, which is equally 
important, to yourselves. You have met defeat 
with almost as good a spirit as you have victory. 
That is the true sporting spirit.” 

Having got through this carefully studied 
opening, “Papa” plunged at once into the heart 
of his subject. 

“This is what might be called a purely family 
gathering,’ he continued, ‘‘and that being so, 
I am going to rely on the loyalty of everyone 
to keep what I am going to tell you a strict 
secret. As there is a considerable sum of money 
at stake, I trust you will see for yourselves the 
advisability of this. 

“The Directors are grateful, I repeat, for the 
wonderfully good work which you have done 
during the first half of the season. This is the 
best year the Wasps have ever had. In spite of 
what our friends, the critics’’—here the speaker 
half turned to a separate table where two men, 
young enough to be cynical, were busily engaged 
in writing on large pieces of paper—‘‘may say, 
we have been able to make a respectable show 
with practically the same players as gained us 
promotion from the Second Division last year. 
We have made so good a showing, indeed, that 
now, with the worry and fatigue of the Christ- 
mas matches behind us, we stand sixth in the 
First Division Table. 

“That is highly creditable, boys. But I want 
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you to do better still, and I believe you can do 
it, or [ wouldn’t ask you. Boys’’—in a thrilling 
whisper—‘‘I want you to win the League 
Championship for the Wasps this season !” 

The young men seated round turned to each 
other and smiled. But the next moment “Papa’”’ 
Prouting had galvanized the company into 
attention once more. 

“We, as Directors, realize the severity of the 
task which we are setting you,” he said. “But 
we are prepared to make it worth your while. 
Provided the club wins the League Champion- 
ship this season, a piece of furniture worth at 
least fifty pounds will be presented to the 
forward who scores the highest number of goals.”’ 

The secret was out at last, and the large 
room buzzed with comment. All of it did not 
seem to be favourable comment. 

‘Papa’ Prouting held up his hand, and the 
tumult ceased. 

“Goals are the only factor that will win us 
the League Championship: that is why the 
chief reward will have to go to the forward who 
is the most successful marksman. But that is 
not to say that the Directors will not endeavour 
to reward in some other way—how has not yet 
been definitely decided—each member of the 
team that carries off the Championship. Il feel 
sure you will all see the justice of that.” 

The Chairman of the Wasps sat down amidst 
an outburst of subdued applause. His kindly, 
whiskered face was wreathed in smiles. 
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In the meanwhile the company once again 
fell to discussing the sensational announcement. 
Two of the players, however, remained silent, 
lost in thought. One was Sam Gerrity, the 
Wasps’ inside-right, and, to date, the team’s 
most prolific scorer ; the other was Joe Temple, 
the speedy outside-left, for whose transfer the 
Wasps had received so many offers that at last 
they had had to make a public announcement 
that no money could buy the winger. 

The Fates have a dramatic way of settling 
human problems. This will be better realized 
when it is stated that, of the likeliest rivals for 
the handsome prize offered, Sam Gerrity con- 
templated marriage at the first favourable 
opportunity, while Joe Temple was already 
married. 


If the management of the Wasps had set 
their mind on imparting fresh enthusiasm to 
the players who wore their colours, they could 
not have hit on a happier plan. Although 
Gerrity and Temple had a big start, the rest of 
the attack, lured on by the vision splendid of a 
piece of furniture, which, if they didn’t want 
themselves, they could easily sell, determined to 
put their best foot forward. A healthy spirit of 
rivalry was stimulated. 

The Wasps’ players, for the best part, were 
young fellows, in the first flush of their foot- 
balling youth. The fire of natural ambition 
and the zest they had for the game would have 
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been sufficient for them to respond heart and 
soul to the appeal which had been made to them 
to carry off one of the two greatest honours in 
football. But we are all human. Sam Gerrity 
used to lie awake at night thinking what a 
splendid addition to his prospective home a 
fifty pounds piano would be, while Joe Temple— 
But the time has not come to disclose Joe 
Temple's thoughts. 

A week after the dinner at which the stirring 
announcement had been made, “‘Papa’”’ Prouting 
slammed the side door of his jumper-knitting 
factory and betook himself to the Wasps’ 
ground. He was anxious to see for himself if 
the players were as enthusiastic as he believed 
was necessary for the success of his pet project. 

“Keen ?”’ repeated the shirt-sleeved trainer 
of the club. “Keen ain’t the word for it! They 
don’t want to do no more training except ball 
practice ! Come and see ’em.” 

Jim Daley led the way down the corridor that 
opened on to the playing pitch. At both goals 
a number of serious-looking young men were 
engaged in the task of trying to bore holes 
through the first and second team goalkeepers 
with a football. 

“Keen ?” repeated the trainer once more. 
“Why, Sam Gerrity has developed a ground 
shot that’s just like a streak of lightnin’, while 
as for Joe Temple— Say, Mr. Proutin’, have 
you ever seen a football swerve ?”’ 

If the Chairman of the Wasps had never seen 
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such a phenomenon before, he saw it now. Joe 
Temple stopped in the midst of a fast practice 
dribble to deliver a kind of sidewise punch at 
the ball with his foot. That football might have 
had an imp inside, directing its movements. 
Just as the goalkeeper made to grasp it, the 
ball twisted away from him and hurtled into 
the net a good yard away from the hands which 
were outstretched to capture it. 


II 


PSone they were beaten in the first 
round of the English Cup—they couldn’t 
go for both competitions, anyway—the Wasps 
stood all the critics on their heads during the 
next four months. Not only did the upstarts 
of the First Division—the side that only the 
season before had been amongst the football 
riff-raff of the Second Division—climb to the 
second place in the League, but, which was far 
more important, they stayed there. 

Those proud invincibles, Clayton Athletic, 
had obtained a good grip on the League Cham- 
pionship during the first half of the season, but 
now that the end of the football year was 
drawing near, even that famous side of history- 
makers began to show signs of nerves. 

The whole of the sporting world watched this 
titanic race between the team that had all the 
traditions and the one that had practically none. 
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The Wasps seemed as immovable as Fate 
itself. Not all the Wasps knew that the original 
Shakespeare was a poet and not a public-house, 
but if they had they might well have cried with 
the immortal bard : 


My fate cries out 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 


It has been pointed out before that the Fates 
have a dramatic habit of settling the problems 
which lay waste the human breast. Truth 
being invariably stranger than fiction, it is 
hoped that no one will doubt the statement 
that on the day of the last match of the season 
the scores of the two chief rivals to fifty pounds’ 
worth of the cabinet-maker’s art were exactly 
level! Yes, Sam Gerrity and Joe Temple had 
each rammed home the respectable total of 
twenty-two goals. 

Here was drama to begin with; but when 
the additional fact is learnt that this last match 
of the season, which was to be played on the 
Wasps’ ground, was with the redoubtable 
Athletic from Clayton, and that upon the issue 
hung the League Championship, those who 
suffer with their hearts had better throw this 
book aside and go out for a nice quiet walk. 


A winning football team can always reckon 
on a large army of enthusiastic followers, and 
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an hour before the kick-off in the game with 
Clayton Athletic, what looked like the entire 
population of the town, as well as a consider- 
able overflow from several neighbouring coun- 
ties, were crammed into the Wasps’ enclosure. 
There were forty-five thousand human herrings 
in the barrel already, and more were still 
coming in. 

No complaints were heard. The cheeriest 
person in the world to suffer human discomfort 
is the real football enthusiast. The crowd 
pressed in the cheaper parts of the ground 
forgot their crushed bodies and maltreated toes 
as they waited for the mighty—1in the shape of 
the Clayton Athletic—to be |! umbled, and the 
comparatively lowly and meek—the Wasps, of 
course—to be upraised. 

But, if excitement ruled outside the playing 
area, what were the conditions inside the home 
dressing-room ? ‘‘Papa’”’ Prouting, the chairman 
of the home side, can serve as a good example. 
The man who was on the eve of seeing his 
dearest ambition in life realized was putting 
the wrong end of his cigar into his mouth at 
frequent intervals, while he carried his spec- 
tacles in his hand instead of wearing them. .. . 

The faces of the players themselves were 
drawn with anxiety. Some of them were so 
nervous that they twitched while the trainer 
performed his last rites before sending them on 
to the field. 

But while all the Wasps were obviously highly- 
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strung, plainly the most nerve-racked of the 
lot was Joe Temple. His condition seemed so 
pitiable, indeed, that several of his comrades 
crossed to him—‘Papa’”’ Prouting would prob- 
able have done so if he had been using his 
spectacles in the proper fashion—and tried to 
cheer him up. To all the encouraging words 
Temple listened with what appeared to be stony 
indifference. It looked as though he had 
developed sudden deafness. 

No one had ever suspected Joe Temple of 
being a poor sportsman before, but 1t was very 
noticeable that when his rival, Sam Gerrity, 
came over and said: “‘Well, good luck, anyway, 
Joe!’ he turned deliberately away. 

“What’s the matter with old Joe ?”’ ran the 
query as the players, obeying the referee’s 
whistle, trotted out to the playing-field. 

There is nothing so lynx-eyed as a football 
crowd, and it was not long before the question 
which had been asked in the dressing-room was 
being repeated all round the enclosure. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with Joe Temple ?”’ 

The famous outside-left was never too robust- 
looking, but now on this, the greatest day in 
his life, he looked absolutely ghastly. There 
were lines in his face and gaunt shadows under 
his eyes. 

‘Nerves !’’ said the wise ones, and shook 
their heads dolefully. “A nice bit of luck for 
us—I don’t think !’’ 

The dire news that Joe Temple was not fit 
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spread round the ground with the rapidity 
peculiar to bad tidings. Certainly there seemed 
some solid foundation for the distressing rumour, 
for when the ball came out to him during the 
preliminary “kick-in,” the winger walked 
directly away from it. Usually he practised 
shots during this period with the utmost gusto. 

It was not until the game really started that 
the gloomy forebodings of the crowd were 
realized. As a matter of fact, they were more 
than realized—they were exceeded ! 

Following his usual practice, Menzies, the 
Wasps’ centre-half, fed his left wing the first 
time he got the ball. It was a splendid sweep- 
ing pass that the outside-left could have taken 
in his stride had he cared to. 

Apparently he didn’t care to. He didn’t 
even quicken his somewhat slovenly walk into 
a run. The obese linesman showed far more 
activity. 

For a moment or so the home crowd could 
scarcely believe its eyes. To slack on a day 
like this—the most important in the history 
of the club! It was unpardonable. Joe Temple 
was the idol of the Wasps’ crowd, but when 
idols have feet of clay 

“Wake yourself up, Temple!’ blared a dis- 
cordant voice. 

The critic was instantly howled down by the 
loyalists, but even these felt the taint of doubt. 
After the left-winger had missed another perfect 
pass--this time from his partner—a supporter 
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leaning over the iron railings sought to catch 
Temple's eye. 

“We want a couple to-day, Joe!” he cried. 

One might have thought that the distraught 
outside-left would have welcomed this kindly 
encouragement—for such it was evidently 
intended to be. Instead, a look of almost 
horror came into his face, and, turning, he 
snarled at his well-wisher. 

After that, the actions of the former football 
idol were watched very closely. But to the 
majority of the crowd they did not scem to 
be actions so much as eccentricities. When 
Temple did take the trouble to remember that 
he was playing football, for instance, he invari- 
ably ran the ball outside instead of keeping it 
in the field of play. 

All his other peculiarities, however, paled 
before the astonishing habit he had developed 
that momentous afternoon of standing facing 
his own goal and staring spellbound into space. 

It wasn’t long, of course, before he got a 
good percentage of the crowd staring with him. 
But when they saw only the backs of an unpre- 
tentious row of small villas staring back at 
them, they gave up the puzzle in bewilderment. 

After the visitors had scored the first goal, 
impatience grew into annoyance. The man 
wasn’t ill or he wouldn't be on the field. Very 
well, then, what did he mean by fooling about on 
this day of all days, wasting his time star- 
gazing ? 
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A strangled cry rose from all parts of the 
ground when the Athletic wound up a beautiful 
forward movement with an admirably shot goal. 
Fleet-footed and cunning, the visiting outside- 
right took every advantage of the fact that 
McKay, the home left-half, slipped in the act 
of tackling him, and, racing on, he rounded 
his back and whipped over a centre that 
deserved to be quoted as a classic. The ball 
fell on the head of the visiting inside-left, who 
nodded it to the centre-half. The latter, com- 
ing along with a wet sail, caught the ball on 
the half-volley, and the next thing the crowd 
saw was Hiley, their goalkeeper, picking the 
ball despondently out of the net. 

A pall of despondency settled on the ground. 
The quivering of the home net had sent the 
crowd’s spirits down to zero. They could not 
forget that the Wasps’ wanted two goals now 
to win, and that nothing but a win could bring 
the League Championship Shield to their 
town. 

The Wasps were stung. Direct from the 
restart, the home forward line, ably backed by 
their halves, attacked like restless demons. 
But, stop, there is a slight exaggeration there ; 
Joe Temple didn’t attack. To the choking 
bewilderment of the spectators he still occupied 
his time in gazing at the backs of those small 
villas that overlooked the Wasps’ ground. He 
might have been an Eastern pilgrim regarding 
Mecca. 
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After a particularly heavy verbal barrage, 
the left-winger seemed to come to himself, 
something after the fashion of a man awakening 
out of a trance. He even so far forgot himself 
as to run. The feat was accomplished to the 
satirical applause of the crowd. 

This feverish and unusual activity suddenly 
ceased, however, and a gasping cry of expectancy 
took its place. High over from Huish, the 
home outside-right, came the ball, and settled 
itself at Joe Temple’s feet. The outside-left 
was but five yard from goal. 

“He'll score!’’ cried the crowd, hugging 
themselves in suffocating suspense. ‘“‘Joe’s the 
best shot in the team. He can’t miss !”’ 

But just at the moment that he lifted his left 
foot to smite the ball, Temple seemed to 
remember something. With what seemed like 
fascinated horror he did a fatal thing: he 
took his eye off the ball and looked up once 
more at the uninviting vista of house-backs, 
in the contemplation of which he had been 
absorbed ever since he had arrived on the 
field. 

The result was that before he could get in 
his kick, the Athletic goalkeeper had swooped 
out of his goal like an eagle out of its eyrie, 
had snatched up the ball and booted it well 
down the field ! 

Then the storm which had been threatening 
for so long burst. Each man in that horde of 
50,000 people seemed to have a separate 
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message to deliver to the erring winger, and 
they were all insulting. 

The crowd were still growling their displeasure 
when a short, compact form, wearing a black 
and white jersey, could be seen dribbling 
between two scarlet-clad defenders. Quickly 
the watchers recognized the daring one as 
Sam Gerrity. 

“Shoot, Sam !”’ rose the frenzied yell. Gerrity 
didn’t do anything so silly. He wriggled his 
way forward another ten yards, feinted to 
pass to his outside man, and then darted with 
increased speed towards the opposing goal. 

“Sam! Sa-am!’’ now rose the universal 
appeal. 

Gerrity kept a cool head. Undisturbed by 
the tumult of noise that must have drummcd 
into his ears with the force of a storm at sea, 
he steadied himself and then shot hard and 
true for the corner of the goal. It was one of 
his famous lighting ground drives, and though 
the opposing goalkeeper managed to get his 
fingers to the ball, he couldn’t keep it out. 

It was noticeable that only Temple, the 
disgraced outside-left, did not join in the 
general thanksgiving. The crowd made their 
own interpretation of this fact, and looked 
with scowling faces at the winger as he walked 
into the dressing-room at half-time. 
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Iil 


ITH the scores level, the atmosphere in 

the dressing-room of the Wasps was tense 
during the five minutes’ breathing space. The 
rest of the team left Temple severely alone ; 
like the crowd, the Wasps thought that Temple 
had been actuated by jealousy when he didn’t 
cross the field to shake Gerrity’s hand after 
the inside-right had repaired his own blunder 
and scored. . 

The question, ‘‘What’s the matter with Joe 
Temple ?’’ was still unanswered, but, after 
recent happenings, Sam Gerrity was the only 
member of the tearm who felt justified in putting 
the plain query to him. 

“Y’m sorry you aren’t fit, Joe!’ he said. 

“Who said I wasn’t fit ?”’ retorted the out- 
side-left in a choking voice. ‘I’m fit enough !”’ 

‘Papa’, Prouting, coming into the room at 
that moment for the express purpose of telling 
Temple in severe tones that he ought not to 
have gone on the field in his present state, fell 
backwards against the door upon hearing this, 
and went away babbling to himself. Life 
seemed to press heavily upon the Chairman of 
the Wasps just then; even the recent crisis 
in the Jumper-Knitting Industry had not 
affected him so much as this. 


Time has fled. So, in sheer disgust, have a 
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good many of the Wasps’ supporters. There 
are only ten minutes’ left for play in the great 
football duel, Wasps versus Clayton Athletic. 

At five minutes to five o’clock precisely Joe 
Temple, with a whirlwind of imprecations 
beating about his ears, was still following his 
favourite occupation: his eyes were still fixed 
on that row of villa-backs which had been the 
Mecca of his vision all the afternoon. 

And, as he looked, he became, to the further 
bewilderment of the crowd, a changed man. 
The moment for which he had been waiting 
apparently for over one hundred minutes had 
dawned. 

To the crowd it did not seem as though he had 
sufficient reason for his behaviour. | What 
sinister meaning could the sight of a woman 
waving two dusters, one red and one blue, out 
of a window, possibly have ? 

It meant something for Joe Temple; that 
was evident. With a look of surprise on his 
face, he ran into the centre of the playing- 
pitch, took the ball from the bewildered centre- 
forward, and, bursting through the Athletic 
ranks like an avalanche, completed his mad 
career by actually scoring a goal ! 

Nor was he content with this. Directly the 
game was restarted, he repeated the perform- 
ance. Then, without waiting for the referee 
to signal the end of the game, he ran like a 
hare from the field ! 
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IV 


NCE again “‘Papa”’ Prouting is the speaker. 
Once again his face is wreathed in smiles. 

“By now,” he said, looking down upon the 
members of the football team that had won the 
First Division Championship, “‘you are all 
possessors of the glad news, but still, for the 
benefit of the few outsiders who are present 
at this pleasant little gathering, I should like 
to make a certain explanation. 

“You will all remember that Joe Temple 
snatched victory out of the jaws of what 
seemed defeat by scoring two remarkable goals 
in the last few minutes of the game with Clayton 
Athletic. We all wondered at the time what 
had given him the extraordinary stimulus to 
perform this feat—and qualify for the prize. 
Now we know that our good friend Joe had 
arranged with a neighbour that if the—er— 
new arrival which he was expecting proved to 
be a girl, the neighbour should wave a red 
duster; and that if it should prove to be a 
little boy, she should impart the glad tidings 
to the anxious father by waving a blue duster. 
We can all sympathize with Temple when he 
learned that he was the parent of—twins ! 

“I now have much pleasure in presenting 
him, on behalf of the Wasps’ Football Club, with, 
among other things, this handsome double- 
decker perambulator.”’ 


THE INDIAN WHO SAW RED 


I 


PEAKIN’ about foreigners (said the oldest 

follower of football in the country), I 
mind the time when Midchester City wouldn't 
have won the English Cup if it hadn’t been for 
a foreigner. He was a Red Indian, and his 
name was Sleepin’ Thunder. But he didn’t 
go to sleep that day. Hee! Hee! 

The fellow’s real name was Joe Gravy. He 
called himself an inside-left, but I didn’t 
think much of his play, and I remember saying 
at the time to Dave Bentley, who was the 
manager for the City in.those days: “If that 
fellow’s an inside-left, I’m the King of Siam |” 

Money was Joe Gravy’s god. He was ready 
to do anythin’ for money, was Joe, but he had 
his lesson, like the rest of us. 

For the first three years that Joe Gravy 
was with the City he was in and out of the 
first team like a dog at a fair. The City were 
only in the Second Division then, and hadn't 
a quarter of the side that they have to-day, 
or Joe, once havin’ dropped to the reserves, 
would have stopped with ’em. 

There were no eight pounds a week for 
professional footballers floatin’ about in those 
days. The best man the City had didn’t 
get more than four quid every Monday morning, 
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and thirty-five shillings was about the size of 
Joe’s weekly collection, and believe me, he 
had all the luck in the world in getting that. 

Still, thirty-five shillings were thirty-five 
shillings in those days, and, bein’ a single 
feller and a teetotaller, Joe ought to have done 
well on it. 

But hard work and practisin’ didn’t suit 
Joe’s book a bit. He was one of those rapid 
young men who want somethin’ for nothin’— 
or next to nothin’. All his spare time he spent 
readin’ the papers, and when he came to a bit 
where it said that a Mr. Obadiah Hosegood 
had died leavin’ about seventeen millions, the 
way Joe ground his teeth was awful to hear. 

What really started Joe on his road to crime, 
though, was a paragraph in the Dazly Miracle 
about Mr. Clarence Larkin, the well-known 
actor. I was in the dressing-room with the 
team when Joe Gravy suddenly started to his 
feet and waved a newspaper over his head 
as though he had gone suddenly mad. 

‘‘Socialism—that’s what we want !” he cried, 
almost foamin’ at the mouth. ‘“‘Here’s a fool 
of an actor earnin’ over a hundred quid a week, 
and I’m getting thirty-five bob! There ought 
to be a law about it !” 

“About what ? About you callin’ yourself a 
footballer, Joe ?’’ inquired Bob Pender, who 
was known"tto be a very sarcastic kind of 
chap. 

“About this feller who calls himself an actor 
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earnin’ over a hundred quid a week !”’ shouted 
back Gravy. 

“And I’ll bet you could act better than that 
feller yourself, Joe !’’ said Bob Pender. 

Of course, Bob Pender meant to be even 
more sarcastic than usual, but Joe was so 
angry—an’ so thick-headed—that he couldn't 
see the joke. 

“Funny thing you should say that, Bob,” 
he said, although all the boys were roarin’ by 
this time, “because the other day I had my 
hand read, and the woman said as how I should 
make a fortune as an actor. If ever I get the 
chance I'll have a dig at it. It’s as easy 
[| 

“Falling over the ball when you're in front 
of all?’ finished Bob Pender. But Joe was 
out of the room by this time. 


II 


COUPLE of weeks went by, and then just 
after tea-time one night, Bob Pender and 
Jim Harrigan—the rest of the first team were 
round the corner—called on Joe at his lodgings. 
“Joe, old son,” says Jim Harrigan, throwin’ 
his arm round the alleged inside left’s neck, 
“here’s your chance! Lucky devil! Ill bet 
you'll be earnin’ a thousand pounds a week 
very soon !”’ 
Joe Gravy had been havin’ a little nap. 
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He was very fond of sleep, was Joe, on the 
field as well as off, but that talk about a thousand 
pounds a week soon woke him up. 

‘What is it ?”’ he cries, goin’ all of a tremble. 
‘Do Hampton Villa want to sign me on ?” 

Both Pender and Harrigan nearly threw a 
fit tryin’ to stop themselves from laughin’. 

“Hampton Villa!’ replies Bob Pender, very 
scornful like. ‘You won’t want to worry about 
football after to-night, Joe; your fortune will 
be made! As Jim says, you may be earnin’ a 
thousand pound a week before very long. Put 
your cap on and come along with us! All I 
hope is that when you're a millionaire you'll 
remember your pals what did their very best 
for you !”’ 

Bob Pender, who had a face like the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school, said this so solemn 
that Joe Gravy tiptoed back into the passage 
as quiet as though there was a death in the 
house. 

Not a word was said until the three stopped 
at the back of the Theatre Royal. On the brick 
wall was a poster with the title in great letters : 


SCALPED ! 
A THRILLING DRAMA OF REDSKIN 
VENGEANCE ! 


“Here, what’re you showin’ me this for ?” 
asked Joe Gravy. ‘‘Where’re you takin’ me? 
That’s what I want to know.” 
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“We're showing you ’ow to make your 
fortune. Go in through that door there!” 
said Jim Harrigan, takin’ hold of Joe’s arm so 
tight that he couldn’t possibly get away. 

“It’s a chance in a million—fen million!” 
put in Bob Pender. ‘“‘We’ve made pals with 
the manager of the company, Joe, and he’s 
promised to let you play the part of Sleeping 
Thunder, the great Redskin chief. It’s the 
chief part. Gosh! but you’re a lucky fellow, 
Joe 1’ 

Before Joe Gravy could find anythin’ to say, 
his pals pushed him into a little room on the 
left of a long passage. Here there was a short, 
stout man smokin’ a cigar almost as nasty as 
himself. 

“Get all them clothes off, my lad; the 
cutain’ll go up before you’re dressed for the 
part if you ain’t careful !’’ said this stranger. 

By this time Joe’s head was beginnin’ to 
whirl. Everythin’ had happened so quickly 
that he scarcely knew what he was doin’. 
Still, he had sense enough to realize the first 
fact of life. 

“‘How much are you goin’ to pay me ?”’ he 
asked, tryin’ to make his voice sound firm. 

‘“‘Pay you ?”’ screamed the theatrical manager. 
“‘Here am I offerin’ you the finest chance that 
has ever been put in front of an ambitious young 
hactor, and you turns round to insult me by 
askin’ what money I’m going to pay you. 
Don’t you realize, young feller, that all the 
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biggest prodoocers in the world have been 
watchin’ this thrillin’ dramer all the week, an’ 
that when they sees a fine, upstandin’ young 
feller in the chief part they'll be fallin’ over 
each other to offer you enormous contracts. 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised, my lad, if you 
ain’t earnin’ an easy thousand a week within 
the next fortnight. Why, you’ve got actin’ 
genius stamped all over you !” 

Joe stared at him as though he couldn't 
believe his ears. 

“You ought to go down on your hands and 
knees to me for givin’ you this chance,”’ went 
on the manager. “It was a bit of luck for you 
that Mr. Roland Rowlands, the world-renowned 
h’actor, who originated the part of Sleepin’ 
Thunder, is at present unavailable. I’ve had 
h’actors from all parts of the kingdom applying 
for this star part, but I promised your good 
friends, Mr. Pender and Mr. Harrigan here, 
that I’d keep it for you... Get those 
clothes off !’’ 

Well, in face of that surprising statement 
even Joe Gravy scarcely had the cheek to press 
for money—not just then, at all events. Not 
wishin’ to lose such an opportunity as he had 
of makin’ a thousand pounds a week so soon, 
he slipped off his coat and waistcoat, while 
Mr. Oswald Ottoway (for so the manager 
called himself) explained what he would have 
to do once he got on the stage. 

So far as Joe himself was concerned, the 
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important part of the whole business seemed to 
be preparing to get on the stage. After the 
inside-left had stripped, his two faithful pals, 
actin’ on instructions from Mr. Ottoway, painted 
him a beautiful dark-reddy-brown all over 
with a pair of brushes and a bucket of stuff 
that Mr. Ottoway brought in from outside. 

Joe thought this was a fine joke, and so did 
the rest, judgin’ by the way they laughed. 

“It’s your legs that'll make you such a 
success in this part !’’ said the manager, handin’ 
Joe a few beads and a pair of slippers made of 
skins. “Why, you look more like a Indian 
than any Indian I’ve ever seen !” 

Joe Gravy commenced to preen himself at 
that, and by the time the young chap at the 
piano, who formed the orchestra, had started 
up, he was about the proudest man in the whole 
wide world. 

Now that the show had started, Bob Pender 
and Jim Harrigan slipped round to the front 
of the house to watch the performance. Here 
they were joined by the rest of the City team. 

I’m not goin’ to insult your intelligence by 
tellin’ you what this drama of Redskin ven- 
geance was all about, but the more stupid 
and ridiculous it became the more the crowd 
that was in the theatre that night took it in. 

(Mind you, what I’m tellin’ you about took 
place a good many years ago.) 

Of course, the City team couldn’t help it ; 
long before Joe Gravy, playin’ the part of 
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Sleepin’ Thunder, came on the stage, the whole 
crowd of ‘em were laughing fit to burst their 
sides. 

That nearly caused trouble. If they hadn’t 
gone out half-way through the piece there 
would have been a battle royal between them 
and the earnest patrons of the drama what 
had Sleepin’ Thunder’s interests at heart. 

As for Joe Gravy, by the time he had returned 
to the poky dressing-room after the perform- 
ance, Joe was feelin’ particularly pleased with 
himself. You see, he hadn’t had to open his 
mouth once durin’ the piece; all he had to 
do was to stalk round lookin’ majestic and 
terrible. Although he missed his trousers some- 
thin’ cruel, Joe felt he was about the best 
stalker that ever lived. 

But he was that cold when he got back to the 
dressing-room that he had to do a little step- 
dance to stop his feet freezin’. Then he looked 
round for his clothes. 

The next minute there was a yell goin’ 
right through that theatre as though the place 
was on fire. 

“Hil Ail Hiv!” 

One of the stage-hands, thinkin’ that a fire 
must have broken out, brought a hand hose- 
pipe and let drive at Sleepin’ Thunder, nearly 
knockin’ him down. 

That made Joe madder than ever, of course. 
What with losin’ his clothes, and being doused 
all over with icy-cold water, he was in a state 
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fit for murder by the time Mr. Ottoway appeared. 

The latter was as nice as he could be about 
things. 

“Someone taken your clothes, Mr. Gravy ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘Well, that is unfortunate! How- 
ever, you can sleep in the theatre.”’ 

“Sleep in the theatre !’’ choked Joe Gravy. 
‘What do you think I am—a ruddy charwoman? 
I’m goin’ home !” 

“Just as you like, of course, Mr. Gravy,” 
replied the manager. ‘But I would point out 
that you should get that paint off yourself 
first. Otherwise, if you get arrested for wan- 
derin’ whilst of unsound mind, you'll ’ave only 
yourself to blame.” 

Scarcely darin’ to speak, and feelin’ sure 
somehow that he had been had, Joe commenced 
to rub himself with a towel dipped in hot 
water. 

The stuff wouldn't come off. 

By this time Mr. Ottoway had left the 
theatre, he discovered, and the only person 
on the premises was the old watchman, who 
told him that if he didn’t behave like a proper 
savage he should have to call the police ‘in. 

The watchman, who seemed to ‘ave Joe’s 
interests at heart, as you may say, added that 
he did have a pair of extry trousers, but they 
would cost Joe every penny of three pounds, 
and as the only three shillings that Joe possessed 
in the world had disappeared at the same time 
as his clothes, there was nothin’ doin’ in the 
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way of business. But the way that poor 
heathen carried on was somethin alarming. 

Joe Gravy didn’t have one of the cleverest 
heads in the world, but it didn’t take him much 
longer to realize what he was up against. All 
through the night he paced up and down that 
little poky room, the door of which had been 
locked by the old watchman. 

When the morning came he saw a letter 
pushed under the door. He recognized the 
writin’ at once. Joe read it with bulgin’ 
eyes. 

Dear Joe, 

How do you like acting? Here’s a 
couple of bob which Jim Harrigan and I 
are willing to lend you until Sunday 
morning. 

Your faithful admirer, 
R. Pender. 


Til 


MUST now take you over to the Midchester 

City ground, ten minutes before the kick-off 
in the fourth round of the English Cup. 

Oh, I’ve forgotten to tell you this before, 
but the City had done wonderfully well in the 
Cup that year. After winning three games 
they had been drawn against the strongest 
side in the country—Hampton Villa—on their 
own ground. 
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Inside'the home dressing-room, Dave Bentley, 
the City’s manager, was walkin’ up and down 
like a caged tiger, and wavin’ his hands as 
though he was addressin’ a political meetin’. 

“Where’s the fool gone? That’s what I 
want to know!” he kept sayin’ to himself, 
but loud enough so that all the City players 
could hear him. 

Suddenly, and without scarcely any warnin’, 
the door of the dressing-room was thrown open 
as though a gale had suddenly sprung up, 
and there, standin’ facin’ the Midchester City 
team, was the funniest thing that had ever 
drifted into a footballer’s dressing-room. 

The apparition was a Red Indian—an awful- 
lookin’ object. It had smears of white paint 
across the forehead and down both cheeks. 
These showed up well against a reddy-brown 
background. 

“Why, it’s Sleepin’ Thunder, the great Red- 
skin Chief !’’ cried Bob Pender. ‘“‘Let me say 
at once, sir, how much I enjoyed your actin’ 
last night and the night before !”’ 

Keepin’ hold of the sack, the only clothin’ 
he had worth speakin’ about, Sleepin’ Thunder 
snarled till he showed his teeth. 

“Tl get you for this, Bob Pender!” he 
cried. “‘You and Jim Harrigan! Out of the 
way ; I’ve got to change !”’ 

All this while Dave Bentley had been starin’ 
at the visitor as though the latter was a ghost. 

“You Barnum freak !’”’ he now cried, goin’ 
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up to Sleepin’ Thunder and shakin’ him by 
the shoulders. ‘‘What do you think you are 
goin’ to do ?” 

“T’m going to play football!’ snapped the 
great Redskin Chief. “I’m picked for inside- 
left, and I’m goin’ to play! I want that bonus 
money.” 

If any of the City directors had been in the 
room they would have thought that Dave 
Bentley had been drinkin’. After he got over 
the first shock, he rolled about the place, 
holdin’ his sides. 

“What will the crowd say °?”’ he shrieked. 

It wasn’t so much a question of what the 
crowd would say as of what they didn’t say 
when they caught sight of Sleepin’ Thunder 
for the first time. Like the rest of the stuff, 
the white paint (or whatever it was) which had 
been used in making-up the redskin’s face would 
not wash off, and the expression which Joe 
Gravy wore in consequence was blood-curdling. 

There wasn’t a single spectator that recognized 
Joe, and all round the ground people were 
askin’ each other who the freak was the City 
had signed on. 

The reporters tried to get Dave Bentley to 
tell ’em, but Dave was so weak with laughin’ 
that they couldn’t understand what he tried 
to tell ’em. 

You can’t stop a football crowd from 
expressin’ its mind. After they’d seen the 
referee smile to himself when he had caught 
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sight of the Redskin Chief, the crowd started. 
They asked Sleepin’ Thunder a lot of questions 
about himself, and all those questions were 
kind of inquisitive. 

Then, fortunately, the game started. 

You can picture Joe Gravy’s feelings as he 
lined up for the kick-off. 

First of all he had had to get the watchman 
at the theatre to pawn his ring so as he could 
drive to the City ground in a taxi; then, 
instead of receivin’ sympathy, he had been 
laughed at, and now the crowd were callin’ 
him all the names under the sun. 


The game was only a few minutes old when 
the strange freak that the City crowd were 
calling ‘“Whitewash Willie” got the ball in his 
own half and started to dribble. 

Without troublin’ to pass it, he tried to 
force his way clean through the Hampton Villa 
team. And, what is more, he didit! Whether 
the Villa players were frightened or mesmerized 
I don’t know, but, anyway, the City inside-left 
finished up his trip with a shot that would 
have torn a hole through Wallis, the Villa 
goalkeeper, if he had been stupid enough to 
get in the way of it. 

Now there was a nice how-de-do! The 
crowd, who'd been shouting insults at the man 
they didn’t know until they were almost black 
in the face, started cooin’ like thousands of 
blinkin’ doves. 
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But what about the City players? Durin’ 
the whole four years that Joe Gravy had been 
with Midchester City he had never done as 
much work as he had put in during that last 
minute. Up in the stand Dave Bentley nearly 
swallowed his pipe through astonishment. 

There was a whole heap of mystery about 
that goal. The crowd noticed, for one thing, 
that when the rest of the City team clustered 
round the scorer, the latter waved ’em aside 
as though they was so much rubbish. Joe 
Gravy had been through too much to forgive. 

Well, to come to the point, if you care to 
look up the records you will find that Midchester 
City won that Cup Tie with Hampton Villa 
by 3—1. It was next door to a miracle, it’s 
true, and the result gave most of the prophets 
heart trouble, but miracles do happen some- 
times in football. 

Joe Gravy was the wonder-worker. He got 
two of the goals, and laid the Villa goalkeeper 
out into the bargain. The Villa players after- 
wards said that they didn’t like to charge him 
because he snarled so, and they was afraid 
that he carried a tommyhawk in his pants. 

Of course, the crowd wanted to make a hero 
of him, white paint and all. But Sleepin’ 
Thunder looked so fierce and nasty when they 
tried to lift him up on their shoulders that 
they went home to tea instead, 

If they had stayed they might have heard 
some news, Sam Mitchell, the Villa manager, 
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was so taken with the play of the City inside- 
left that he wanted to sign him on for his own 
team straight away. 

“YT don’t care a hang how big the transfer 
fee is, Bentley,” he said. “I’ve made up my 
mind to sign on that darned Red Indian. 
He had the luck of a fool to-day, but that face 
of his will be worth an extra ten thousand at 
every home match for us. Come on; what’s 
his price ?”’ 

“I think we'd better have the fellow himself 
in, and see what he says about it,” replied 
Bentley, whose ribs were sore with laughing. 
““A Redskin Chief who can get two goals against 
a First Division team in an important Cup Tie 
is some money-maker, believe me! If this 
fellow is sold at all, he will come dear !”’ 

“T tell you, I don’t care what transfer fee 
you put on him !” readily retorted Sam Mitchell, 
producing a cheque-book. 

Just then in stalks Joe Gravy, still made-up 
as Sleepin’ Thunder. 

“Great Chief !’’ starts Dave Bentley. ‘This 
Paleface Football Manager says: ‘I will buy 
Redskin and take him to my own wigwam.’ 
He is willing to pay plenty money. What says 
Sleepin’ Thunder ?”’ 

“Go to hell!’’ snapped Joe Gravy, looking 
at the two as though he could kill ’em both. 
“Wigwam, you dotty fool! I’m going over to 
the Turkish baths to see if I can’t get this muck 
off |’ 
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“WyUT a jerk in it, Ord! Is that the best 
you ve got ?”’ 

The weather-beaten man with the greying 
hair stooped wearily to pick up the ball which 
the batsman had returned to him. He was 
tired in body and mind, but the half-taunt 
that the words contained made him tighten 
his jaw. 

He made no reply, but took a slightly longer 
run. This time the ball hurtled from his hand 
like a shot out of a gun. It whizzed past 
the batsman’s guard and narrowly missed the 
off stump. 

“‘That’s better! There was something behind 
that one !”’ 

Matthew Ord remained silent, vouchsafing 
no reply to the condescending commendation. 
The day had been when he would have made 
this stripling shiver in his boots—when he 
would have bowled him with two balls out of 
every six. But that day was past. Ord was 
bitterly conscious of the fact. 

Mechanically he continued to bowl—but 
each time he ran to the wicket the pain returned 
—that pain which seemed perpetual now. 
Yet the pain in his bowling arm was as nothing 
to the pain in his heart. Between the two 
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hurts he became an automaton. Through sheer 
force of habit he performed the duties that 
were required of him. 

Presently the youth spoke again. 

“You wouldn’t get a school-kid out this 
morning, Ord! What the devil’s the matter 
with you ?” 

This time the bowler found his tongue. 
Goaded past endurance, he flung out a reply. 

“I don’t feel like bowling this morning,” 
and he hurled the ball to the turf. The next 
moment he had turned and was slouching 
wearily away to the changing-room in the 
pavilion. 

“Poor old fool!’’ commented the stripling, 
with the thoughtless cruelty of youth. 

Poor old fool! As he walked with leaden 
feet to the pavilion, Matthew Ord echoed the 
words. 


Matthew Ord was that pathetic type, the 
professional athlete who had outlived his use- 
fulness. The time had been when he was a 
sporting idol; you who know your Wisden 
can recall the day when Ord, then a wonder- 
worker, finished off a Test Match with four 
overs, in each of which he got a wicket. 

Then, Matthew Ord had been a national 
sporting figure. Now—well, he was on the 
Wessex ground staff, a hack bowler, a mere 
trundling machine, useful only for the younger 
men of the team to whet their bats upon. 
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There was a haggard look now in the rugged 
face; the square, well-remembered shoulders 
were bowed a little; the spring had gone out 
of the limbs ; Ord looked what he was—a man 
whose sun had set, and whose day was past. 
He had become just a Memory. 

He was forty-eight years of age. All his life 
had been devoted to cricket. He knew only 
one world—and that was the sunlit stage of 
the cricket-field. He had never tried to get 
other work, because he did not know what he 
could do. 

Somehow or other he had managed to live 
through the long winter months. But this, 
he felt sure, would be his last season on the 
Wessex staff. Even for the degrading job 
which had been his for the past two summers 
he was now not considered good enough. He 
was finished ! 

Matthew Ord had never read Shakespeare— 
his literature didn’t extend much beyond the 
sporting pages—but if he had he might have 
compared himself to the great unfortunate 
who smiled at grief. That morning he had 
reached the end; he could not endure any 
more. He was almost past feeling. 

Yet, when he climbed with infinite weariness 
to the tiny room where an invalid wife lay in 
bed, he had to compose his features; was 
forced even to conjure up a smile. 

“Well, Matt, did you show the young ones 
how to bowl yorkers this morning ?’’ The 
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body of the woman lying in bed was frail, 
but she had a giant’s spirit. She had read the 
meaning of those haggard lines in the old 
cricketer’s face, had solved the puzzle of the 
bowed shoulders and purely mechanical smile. 

“Liza, old girl,” replied Matthew Ord with a 
smile that he did not know was almost ghastly, 
“Matt Ord isn’t finished yet !”’ 

But as he turned away a voice within him 
whispered, “Liar !’’ 


Il 


HE Hon. Martin Slaney was becomingly 
modest. 

“I say, Ord, I wish you'd give me your 
candid opinion—what are my worst shots ?”’ 

The eyes of the old All-England bowler 
twinkled. 

“You haven’t many, sir,” he answered, 
which was true, “but perhaps you're better on 
the on than the off.” 

“That’s what the guv’nor tells me. Rags 
me like anything about it; says I haven’t a 
shot past cover worth a tinker’s curse. Would 
you mind rolling me up a few fast ones on the 
off, Ord ?” 

“Very pleased, sir.’’ 

It was not a perfunctory acquiescence. Al- 
though he was paid to do this very thing, 
Matthew Ord had never taken his money 
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without trying to earn every penny of it. 
For a full half-hour he did his best to tear his 
right arm out of its socket bowling fast ‘‘off’’ 
balls to the latest amateur to join the splendidly 
successful Wessex County eleven. The pain 
in his arm seemed better that morning, curiously 
enough—or, perhaps, he was able to forget it. 

“YT hope they look after you all right here, 
Ord,’’ remarked Slaney when he came away 
from the nets. ‘‘A fellow with your wonderful 
experience must be worth a good deal to 
youngsters like myself. I was a kid in short 
trousers at the time, but I can remember that 
Test Match you finished off at the Oval as 
though it were yesterday! It’s remarkable, 
really, how well you last. And... you 
won't be offended, I hope. . . .” 

Matthew Ord did not refuse that note ; 
he had someone at home to whom it would 
bring renewed strength to fight a terribly 
wearying battle ; but he appreciated the remarks 
of his patron far more than he did the actual 
money. 

That sultry night, as Matthew Ord kept 
watch over a sick bed, those fortunate young 
men, Martin Slaney and Hylton Park, to whom 
life meant cricket, expensive luxuries and a 
good time generally, left their club and sauntered 
up Piccadilly. Their thoughts turned into the 
inevitable channel—cricket. 

‘(Do you know anything about a fellow called 
Ord, on the ground staff, Park ?’’ asked Slaney. 
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“Something more than the fact that he used 
to be the best fast bowler in England, I mean.’ 

“Lost his pace and got old, hasn’t he? 
Anyway, he hasn’t been played this season ; 
that’s all I know.” 

The tone was indifferent ; and yet, if Hylton 
Park had known the facts about the man under 
discussion, it is safe to say that he wouldn't 
have been so casual. But complete worlds 
swung between Hylton Park, the recently 
appointed Captain of Wessex, and Matthew 
Ord, the “Old Guard’ of the ground staff. 
The fact was that Park had little, if any, 
conception that persons actually lived the 
kind of life that Ord was forced to live. Cricket 
to him was a pleasant, if absorbing, hobby; to 
Ord, it was the only means he had of wresting 
a living from a hard world. 

“He’s an awfully good fellow,” went on 
Slaney. ‘‘He bowled some cracking hot stuff 
to me at the nets this morning. Seemed to 
take a pride in it, too; nothing was too much 
trouble. No business of mine, of course, old 
son, but he might be useful if you played 
him.” 

Park flung away his cigarette. 

“That sort of thing rests largely with the 
committee. Of course, they ask my opinion, 
but they really pick the team. And with 
Gosforth and Trevor doing so well, I don’t 
suppose they’ve given Ord a thought. You 
see, the fellow’s old. Why, it must be fifteen 
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years since he pitched out the Australians in 
that match at the Oval.”’ 
With that the subject was dropped. 


It was not surprising that the captain of 
Wessex and the latest recruit to the side should 
be discussing cricket that sultry August night. 
The whole of sporting England was similarly 
engaged. Wessex, after several lean years, 
had discovered some wonderful young batting 
blood, and had carried everything before her. 
She was heading strongly for the Champion- 
ship; so well had she progressed, indeed, that 
there was only mighty Laneshire to say her 
nay. But Laneshire, perhaps the greatest 
force in English county cricket for nearly twenty 
years, had scoffed at the idea of this presump- 
tuous upstart achieving the highest honours 
in competitive cricket. ‘“‘Wait till they run 
across “s |” their supporters said in effect, and 
gloated most uproariously. 

The eagerly anticipated event was now due. 
Upon the meeting of Wessex and Laneshire 
would depend the county championship ; that 
much seemed certain. 

And then came calamity. On the very eve 
of the match a double disaster befell Wessex. 
Riding in a motor-car, both Gosforth and 
Trevor, the recognized fast and fast-medium 
bowlers of the county team, and the men who 
had wrought so much havoc that season, were 
thrown when the car collided with a brewer’s 
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dray. The car was badly smashed—and so 
were the two bowlers, so far as playing any 
more cricket that season went. 

Here was a situation! And the cricketing 
world waited breathlessly, to see how Wessex, 
the plaything of a malicious Fate, would meet it. 


They were doing their best to meet it in the 
committee-room. The discussion had been long 
and not particularly harmonious. At length, 
heads were turned in the direction of Hylton 
Park. 

“What do you suggest, skipper ?”’ the chair- 
man of the selection comittee asked. 

Park had lost his usual air of lazy good 
humour ; he looked grave, and when he spoke 
he proved that he was serious. 

“Gentlemen,” he said decisively, “if you 
take my advice you'll play Ord.”’ 

The chairman thought for a moment, as 
though he had forgotten who Ord might be. 
Then : 

“Impossible !’’ he snapped. ‘The man’s too 
old. This will be his last season on the 
ground staff, as a matter of fact. Sorry, Park, 
but that’s only adding to our troubles. We 
looked to you to show us a way out of the 
hole.” 

“T have.” Park had not taken umbrage at 
the rebuff, but he was now more serious than 
before. “I know more about Ord than any 
man here, I suppose; the present-day Ord, I 
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mean, of course. He was bowling to me at 
the nets to-day. I found that he still bowls 
a devilish good ball. Even if he’s old he’s 
still the best man available. You've asked me 
for my advice, and I’ve given it. And the 
man’s experience should be invaluable in a 
game like the match with Laneshire; don’t 
forget that.” 

The brooding silence that followed goaded 
the captain to further speech. 

“And, hang it all, I'll tell you something 
which you didn’t perhaps realize before. That 
man has been the making of this team this 
year. He’s kept on bowling his heart out for 
the youngsters at practice. And he’s always 
bowled his best; that’s the point. If he 
were ten years younger, Ord would eat Laneshire 
alive |” 

The speaker sat down amid a murmur of 
applause. He had spoken more eloquently 
than he knew; but he had been carried away 
by his subject. It is quite possible that he 
said rather more than he had intended—as 
regards the man’s bowling, more than perhaps 
was strictly accurate—but, anyhow, he gained 
his point. 

“Very well,” said the chairman of the selec- 
tion committee resignedly, and as though he 
didn’t want his name mentioned in the matter, 
“we'll play Ord.” 


Matthew Ord had returned to the sick-room, 
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He came back with a white face and twitching 
lips that he could not control. The doctor’s 
words were still ringing in his ears: if his wife 
didn’t get plenty of country air and wholesome 
food, her time was near. 

As he climbed the stairs, Ord felt himself 
reeling beneath this fresh blow. The ashes of 
despair were in his mouth. He was beaten 
to his knees. 

But the money to take his wife away and to 
keep her in the health-giving country must 
come from somewhere—even if he had to 
commit a crime to get it. 

What a fool he had been to waste his life on 
a sport—a sport that yet was the hardest of 
work! Why hadn’t he learnt a trade? He 
would have been independent then. 

“YT shall get better whatever the doctor 
says, Matt! I shall make myself better! I’m 
an awful worry to you, dear |” 

Downstairs a bell rang. Then slatternly 
steps were heard mounting the stairs. A knock 
came on the door. 

Transfigured, Matthew Ord waved the tele- 
gram on high. The discarded orange envelope 
lay trampled beneath his feet. 

“Nellie, they’ve picked me to play against 
Laneshire !’’ he shouted. 
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OUND the field the crowd fidgeted in their 
seats. Things were not going too well with 
Wessex. 

Tremendous events provide crucial tests. 
Now that the most searching moment of all the 
season had come, the fine young batting blood 
that had rendered such splendid service that 
summer for Wessex was faltering. It was over- 
awed, and did not do itself justice on that 
perfect wicket. The Laneshire paladins smiled 
grimly to themselves. 

This was a game that required nerves of steel, 
and yet the oldest player out of the whole 
twenty-two was the most restless. In days gone 
by Matthew Ord had accepted thankfully the 
spells of ease when his side was batting ; it had 
meant rest from his Herculean toil. But the 
long absence from the match team had under- 
mined his confidence ; he was as nervous as an 
untried youngster. 

Wessex were all out. Two hundred and forty- 
two runs on that wicket was not nearly good 
enough. So said the crowd ; and, as usual, the 
crowd believed itself to be right. 

By the time the opening batsmen for Lane- 
shire—the redoubtable Mercer and the even 
more formidable Gange—had come out, padded 
and gloved, forebodings were pretty dire. 
Another hundred, at least, ought to have been 
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added to that miserable two hundred and forty- 
two, said the wise ones. 

“And we haven’t got a fast bowler !”’ moaned 
a ringside critic, stuffing twist tobacco into a 
clay pipe. 

“We've got Ord. What’re you talkin’ about ? 
Matt’s all right; he’s been a good old ’un.” 

“That’s it, my lad! Old Ord’s too blinkin’ 
old! Why, he must be gettin’ on for fifty! 
Blimey, he ought to be wearin’ felt slippers 
with ’oles in ’em for the bunions, at ’is time of 
life! What’s the use of a bloke like that, I 
arsks yer ?”’ 

This argument was being conducted not only 
round the ringside, but in every part of the 
ground. Could Ord, to use the boxer’s phrase, 
“come back’’? Could he, at the age of forty- 
eight, get wickets—and some of the best wickets 
in England at that ? 

With the score at forty-six for none, the 
Wessex captain was seen to toss the ball to the 
veteran. A buzz went round the ground. 

“By Gad, this is like old times !’’ muttered a 
man in the enclosure wearing the I Zingari tie. 
“TI remember when Ord skittled out a far better 
team than this Laneshire lot, good as they are.”’ 

“Yes, but that was fifteen years ago. Hang 
it, I wonder they played him! So far as I can 
tell, he hasn’t been picked for a match for a 
couple of seasons.” 

So it ran. Round the ring, or in the enclosure, 
it was just the same, 
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The bowler himself shared the doubt, perhaps 
more intensely than anyone else present. As 
he caught the ball and commenced to measure 
out his run, he suddenly felt afraid. 

Then, with something like a prayer on his 
lips, he commenced to bowl. 


The great cricket duel, Wessex v. Laneshire, 
was drawing to a close. Sensation had piled 
itself upon sensation, until now the excitement 
was threatening to culminate in a tremendous 
finish. 

Laneshire wanted two hundred and twenty to 
win. It wasn’t much of a task to batsmen such 
as she possessed. The crowd, indeed, could not 
find much consolation for themselves except to 
remember the old tag about cricket always 
being so gloriously uncertain. 

Of course, a game is never lost until it’s won 
—but that fool of a skipper had put Ord on to 
bowl again: Ord, who had been such a failure 
in the first Laneshire innings! It was simply 
chucking the game away. 

The pessimists had been justified; they had 
gloried in their gloomy predictions having come 
true. In the first innings of Laneshire, Ord, the 
man who had tried to come back, had been a 
dismal failure. He hadn’t taken a wicket, and a 
good many runs had been knocked off him. It had 
seemed a fatal mistake to have played him at all. 

The stupefaction of the spectators was 
reflected in the face of Ord himself. He had 
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never expected to bowl another ball for Wessex 
County. 

No raw, untried youngster could have felt 
the bitter humiliation so keenly. Every four 
that had been knocked off him was like a heavy 
blow over the heart. He had not hoped to get 
any talent money, but he had hoped at least to 
justify Hylton Park’s confidence in him—for he 
had guessed whom he had to thank for being 
picked at all. 

And then he had hopelessly failed. 

It was Nellie, his sick wife, who had saved 
him from utter despair. The frail had upheld 
the strong. 

“You were out of practice—match practice— 
Matt,’ she had said. ‘‘You’ll do better in the 
second innings. Get that old arm of yours as 
fit as you can, and you'll be all right !” 

He had followed her advice, even although he 
had felt convinced that in the second innings 
of Laneshire he would not be asked to bowl a 
single over. He had rubbed soothing oil into 
the right arm that had been called upon to do 
so much work in its time, not because he had 
any hope left himself, but because his wife was 
looking on. 

The memory of her face came back to him as 
he measured off his run. His wife’s eyes seemed 
to smile encouragement at him... . 

Facing him, taking the first ball, was the 
mighty Gange—a batsman likely to break the 
heart of any bowler. 
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Yet, as he looked at the man, Ord felt a new 
strength come to him. It was not a strength of 
body so much as of mind. 

He did not know whence this strange sense 
of confidence came—or why it had come; he 
only knew that he no longer felt old, that the 
years which had eaten away his strength had 
fallen from him—five, ten fifteen years ; he felt 
now as he had felt that morning when he had 
bowled out the very cream of Australian cricket. 

Mental impressions are reflected physically. 
Everyone noticed the change in Matthew Ord. 
He suddenly. seemed to have become younger. 
His run had the spring and fire of youth. There 
was a hush over the whole ground when he 
bowled his first ball. 

Gange, master-batsman, awaited that first 
ball with confidence. Hadn’t he played this 
worn-out veteran with ease in the first innings ? 
Hadn't he got the majority of his seventy-eight 
runs off this same “‘soft stuff’ ? 

Yet this first ball, which he had expected to 
clout to the boundary if it was the least bit off 
the wicket, was past him before he could decide 
how to play it. The pace had beaten him. 

Gange grunted again the next minute. He 
had been beaten by the first ball, and nearly 
bowled by the second. This was a delivery of 
perfect length, with an almost imperceptible 
break. The ball shaved the off-stump. 

The wicket-keeper was so sure the great 
Gange was out that he flung up his gloved hands 
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in a fit of ecstasy. The Laneshire man himself 
had been prepared to hear the crash of the ball 
against the stumps. 

When the third ball—a deadly yorker—came 
along, he didn’t know whether to play forward 
or back. He hesitated, played forward, and the 
ball hissed beneath his bat. 

This time the Wessex wicket-keeper had 
reason to proclaim his joy. For—glory be !— 
the great Gange was clean bowled ! 

The unexpected always brings the keenest 
joy. Delight seized the crowd; they could not 
contain themselves. Men who had kept silent 
before began reminiscences about Matthew 
Ord’s wonderful feats in the past. ‘‘He may be 
old,” they said, in a complete revulsion of 
feeling, “but he can still show some of the young 
"uns how to bowl!” 

Matthew Ord was trying to show, not only 
the young ‘uns, but the world, how to bowl. 
All through that scorching August morning he 
gave himself unsparingly to his task. Into every 
ball that he bowled he put the full force of arm 
and body as well as brain. Deep down within 
him was the consciousness that this would be 
his last game for Wessex. 

The crowd kept cheering him. He was now 
as much their hero as he had been the hero of 
the crowd fifteen years before. 

While the Wessex supporters looked on in 
delighted wonder, Matthew Ord, keeping a 
perfect length, and maintaining an almost 
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unbelievable pace, secured wicket after wicket. 

Seven wickets, representing the fine flower of 
Laneshire batting, had already fallen when, 
after delivering a ball, Ord was seen to pitch 
forward, head first, to the green turf on which 
he made cricket history. In amazement the 
crowd watched him being carried a few moments 
later into the pavilion. 


IV 


LOWLY and wearily Ord opened his eyes. 

One maddening thought was buzzing in his 
brain. What would happen to him and to Nellie 
now that his right arm was useless? The 
agonizing pain in his right shoulder told him 
that he would never bowl again. 

The door of the dressing-room opened, but 
he felt too weary to see who it was. 

“Well,”’ said the elderly man, wearing the 
I Zingari tie, “you’re a remarkable fellow, Ord ! 
I saw you scuttle out the Australians in just 
such a way, but that was fifteen years ago.”’ 

Ord made a movement to get up, but the 
Earl of Wronsborough stopped him. 

“Don’t move,” he continued. ‘“‘That doctor 
chap who fixed your arm has told me all about 
it—what a rough time you've had with your 
wife, and all that. . . . Besides, my son—you 
know my son, Martin Slaney ?>—has been telling 
me what a first-rate chap you are. 
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“Damned rough luck, Ord, for that doctor 
says you won't be able to play any more cricket. 
Still, you’ve gone down in honour and all that 
sort of thing . . . bowled your arm out ...a 
devilishly sporting thing to do! But now that 
you've finished with cricket, you must do some- 
thing, eh? Well, I want a groundsman down 
at Bottom Barton, my country place in Sussex. 
Potter about all the winter, seeing to the birds 
and things—oh, you'll soon get into the way of 
that—and get me a decent wicket in the summer. 
There’s rather a comfortable cottage, too—the 
high ground should suit your wife. ... Yes, 
yes. . . . Well, we'll call it settled, what ?”’ 
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See-Saw 


(th 


BURTON E. STEVEN- 
SON 


The House Next Door 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Three Farms (roth Thous.) 


en i tn. tee ae eS 


Cc. T. STONEHAM 
The White Hunter 


MAY SUTHERLAND - 
A Question of Loyalty 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

Brood of Ducklings (6th [ 
Thous.) 

Coquette 

On the Staircase 

September 

Shops and Houses 

Sketch of a Sinner (6th 
Thous.) 

The Casement 

The Georgian House (17th 
Thous.) 

The Merry Heart 

The Young Idea 


AELFRIDA TILLYARD 
Haste to the Wedding 
The Approaching Storm 

BETTY TRASK 
Beauty Retire 


ARTHUR W. UPFIELD 
Sands of Windee 


H. A. VACHELL 


A Woman in Exile (15th 
Thous.) 

Change Partners 

Into the Land of Nod 

Out of Great Tribulation 

The Fifth Commandment 


GABRIELLE VALLINGS 
Jude Penny 


PAT VIAN 
Instead of the Brier 


mone! ree nie nema Ne mm ae 





1 EDGAR WALLACE 


My Hollywood Diary 
The Coat of Arms 
The Green Pack (The novel 


of the play, told by 


Robert Curtis) (58h Th.) 

The Green Ribbon (26th 
Thous.) 

The Lady of Ascot 

The Last Adventure 

The Man Who Changed 
His Name (The novel 
of the play told by 
Robert Curtis) 

The Orator (84th Thous.) 


PEGGY WEBLING 
Strange Enchantment 


F. A. M. WEBSTER 


Lord of the Leopards 
(Fivst time published) 
Second Wind 


PU leueneund 


REBECCA WEST 
Harriet Hume (11th Th.) 
The Judge 

DENNIS WHEATLEY 
Black August (1174 Thous.) 
Such Power is Dangerous 
The Forbidden Territory 

DAVID CALDER WILSON 
The Bending Road 


GEORGE WODEN 
Love and Let Love 


EDWARD WOODWARD 


Bitter Love 

Blizzard 

Midas Monkhouse, M.F.H. 

The Pride of Overmoor 
DOLF WYLLARDE 


The Lavender Lad (10th Th.) 


ANTHONY WYNNE 
Death of a Banker 


HUTCHINSON’S 
BLUE STAR LIBRARY 
2/6 net. 


in Crown 8vo, with good selling wrappers 


REX BEACH 


Son of the Gods (13th 


Thous.) 


E. F. BENSON 
Dedo Wonders (16th Th.) 


Miss Mapp (20th Thous.) 

Pharisees and Publicans 
(12th Thous.) 

Queen Lucia 

The Inheritor 









| URSULA BLOOM 

An April After (9th Thous.) 

Enchanted Journey (Firs? 
time published) 

Fruit on the Bough 

Love is Everything 

Mediterranean Madness 

Pack Mule 

Passionate Heart 

Pastoral 

Rose Sweetman (10th Th.) 

Secret Lover 

Tarnish (9th Thous.) 

The Cypresses Grow Dark 

The Gossamer Dream 

The Judge of Jerusalem 
(37d Thous.) 

The Pilgrim Soul 

The Young Parent (First 
time published) 

To-morrow for Apricots 

Wonder Cruise 


CHARLOTTE M. BRAME 
A Dark Marriage Morn 
A Shadowed Life (81s? 

Thous.) 
A Nameless Sin 
A True Magdalen 
At the Eleventh Hour 
Heiress of Hatton 
Irene’s Vow 
Kate Dormer’s Romance 
Lady Alden’s Vow 
Lady Ethel’s Whim (54th 
Thous.) 

Struggle for a Ring 
The Duke’s Secret 
The Mystery of Colde Fell 
The Perils of Beauty 
The Perils of Love 
The Queen of Edgemount 
The Story of Two Pictures 
The Tragedy of Lime Hall 
Thrown on the World 

(109th Thous.) 


CHARLOTTE M. BRAME | 


—continued | 
Woman’s Error 


COLLIN BROOKS 


Found Dead (7th Thous.) } 

Mad Dr. Merciful (7#h Th.) | 

Three Yards of Cord (7th 
Thous.) 


G. B. BURGIN 
Sally’s Sweetheart (42nd 
h 






























Thous. 
The Duke’s Twin’s (40th 
hous. 
The Kiss (744 Thous.) 


KATHARINE NEWLIN 
BURT 


Hidden Creek (12th Thous.) 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 


Dark God (7th Thous.) 

Frass (5th Thous.) 

The Ladder of Cards (10th 
Thous.) 

The Mystery of Norman’s 
Court (7th Thous.) 

The Return of Frass (7th 
Thous.) 


MARK CHANNING 
King Cobra 


J. J. CHICHESTER 


Sanderson : Master Rogue 
(6th Thous.) | 

The King of Diamonds 
(6th Thous.) 


HUGH CLEVELY 


Fraser Butts In (4th Th.) | 
FurtherOutlook Unsettled 
Gang Law (7th Thous.) 
Hell To Pay (6% Thous.) 






HUGH CLEVELY—cont. 


Mr. Munt Carries On (7th 
Thous.) 

The Gang-Smasher (6th 
Thous.) 


DOROTHEA CONYERS 


The Adventures of Gerry 
(14th Thous.) 

The Two Maureens (15th 
Thous.) 

The Waiting of Moya 
(14th Thous.) 


MARIE CORELLI 
Open Confessions (15th 
Thous.) 


CARROLL JOHN DALY 


The Man in the Shadows 
(6th Thous.) 

The Third Murderer (6th 
Thous.) 


SIMON DARE 


A Beggar Man Came (49th 
Thous.) 

April Whirlwind 

Enter a Stranger (10th 
Thous.) 

Handful of Stars 

If the Tree Fall 

Orchard Bloom 

Sea Drift 

Spring Morning 

The Cloth is Woven 

The Jagged Rim 

The Splash of a Wave (6th 
Thous.) 

The Unrisen Moon (First 
lime published) 

Those Others 

Where No Wind Comes 


E. M. DELAFIELD 
The Chip and the Block 
(10th Thous.) 
The Optimist 
The Suburban Young Man 
(7th Thous.) 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Knave of Diamonds 
The Rocks of Valpré 
The Way of an Eagle 


CONAN DOYLE 
The Land of Mist 


MAY EDGINTON | 
Carla Light (10th Thous.) 
Sunlit Way (8th Thous.) 
The Peach’s Progress (8th 

Thous.) 
Two Desires (6th Thous.) 


DOROTA FLATAU 
Rat of Paris 


CHARLES GARVICE 
(Over 8,000,000 copies of his 
novels have been sold.) 
A Coronet of Shame 
A Passion Flower 
Better Than Life 
Heart for Heart 
Kyra’s Fate 
Love the Tyrant 
My Love Kitty 
Nellie 
Nell of Shorne Mills 
Reuben 
She Loved Him 
Staunch as a Woman 
The Heir of Vering 
The Marquis 
Violet 


ANTHONY GIBBS 
The Elder Brother (9th 
Thous.) 








A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Labels 
Harness 
Pawns 


PHILIP GIBBS 
Age of Reason (437d Th.) 
Helen of Lancaster Gate 
(18th Thous.) 
Young Anarchy 


BRUCE GRAEME 


The Imperfect Crime 
Impeached 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 
After Hell (9th Thous.) 
Consummated (7th Thous.) 
In Fear of a Woman 
(12th Thous.) 

The Last Laugh 

The Wolf Net 

Tumbling out of Windows 
(9th Thous.) 


LEO GREX 
The Madison Murder (8th 
Thous.) 
The Lonely Inn Mystery 
(7th Thous.) 


MABEL 
BARNES~-~GRUNDY 
Her Mad Month (8h Th.) 
Pippa 
The Great Husband Hunt 
(14th Thous.) 
The Third Miss Wenderby 
(67th Thous.) 
The Vacillations of Hazel 


ROBERT HICHENS 
The Last Time (13th 
Thous.) 
VERE HUTCHINSON 
Sea Wrack 


¢ 








| C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE | 


EMMELINE MORRISON 













Abbs—His Story Through | 
Many Ages (5th Thous.) f 


JOAN KENNEDY 

According to Judy 

Deep Furrows 

Green Harvest (8th Thous.) 

Miss Lavender of London 
(oth Thous.) | 

Of That Red Soil 

Punchinello (8th Thous.) 

Ragged Orchid 

Splendid Snare 

The Blue of Beyond (9th | 
Thous.) 

The Dispositions of Diana 


HELEN PROTHERO 



















LEWIS 

As God Made Her (32nd 
Thous.) 

The Peepshow (39th 
Thous.) 








COMPTON McKENZIE 
Poor Relations 


W. B. MAXWELL 
Great Interruption 
We Forget Because We | 

Must (16th Thous.) 


JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


Black Star (21st Thous.) 

Black Star Again (8th 
Thous.) 

John Standon of Texas 

The Blocked Trail (9th 
Thous.) 

The Flaming Stallion 

The Trusted Outlaw (8th 
Thous.) 
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| 
Countisbury (12th Thous.) | 





MORE A Nn a eet re te net 
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| EMMELINE MORRISON | MARGARET PETERSON 


i th Thous. 
Vain [st Aiea Daas Tales You Won’t Believe 


continued Twice Broken (11th Thous.) 
| Iris Gray (10th Thous.) 
Jack River’s Wife EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Light Fingers (11th Thous.) A Deal With the Devil 
Lone Wood (13th Thous.) 
Shellan’s Secret 
Swept by the Tide CAPT. A. O. POLLARD, 
Wings of a Butterfly vV.cC, 
GEOFFREY MOSS Murder, Hide and Seek 
; (6th Thous.) 
a ays Per (30% Thous.) Pirdale Island (6th Thous.) 
We od of Sin The Death Flight (6th 
Whipped Cream (36th Thous.) 
Thous.) The Havenhurst Affair 
TALBOT MUNDY The Riddle of Loch Lem- 
Black Light (7th Thous.) man (7th Thous.) 
ee GENE STRATTON- 
| os PORTER 
(7th Thous.) (10th Thous.) 
ge oahs of Zeitoon (11th ALLEN RAINE 
The Hundred Days (9th On the Wings of the 
Thous.) Wind (294th Thous.) 
The Lion of Petra Queen of the Rushes 
The Lost Trooper Torn Sails 
OM 
When Trails Were New KATHLYN RHODES 
Woman Ayisha Allah’s Gift 
The Gunga Sahib The Golden Journey (30th 
W.H. Thous.) 
NETTA MUSKETT H. M. RICHARDSON 
fe, Miron for Derams The Rock of Justice (6th 
After Rain Thous.) 
Nor Any Dawn (8th 
Thous.) “RITA’”’ 
Painted Heaven (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 
Plaster Cast (of Thous.) Half a Truth (soth Thous.) 
| The Flickering Lamp The Best Lovers (12th 
| The Jade Spider Thous.) 
The Shallow Cup The Man Who Understood 
| Wings in the Dust (oth Thous.) 
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ELIZABETH ROBINS 


The Seeret That Was 
Kept (10th Thous.) 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


The Nuptials of Corbal 
(25th Thous.) 


MARGARET BAILLIE~ 
SAUNDERS 
Green Sanctuary 


ANDREW SOUTAR 


An Island for Two (oth 
Thous.) 

Hagar Called Hannah (&8/; 
Thous.) 


poy ‘ 


i} ANNIE S. SWAN—coni. 


A Son of Erin 
Thous.) 

A Victory Won 

Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B. 


NETTA SYRETT 
As the Stars Came Out - 
Julian Carroll 
Lady Jem 
One of Three 
The God of Chance 
The House in Garden 
Square 
The Mystery of Jenifer 
The Path to the Sun 
The Wife of a Hero 


(gist 


House of Corbeen (7th | LOUIS TRACY 
Thous.) 

Kharduni (7th Thous.) 

Leopard's 

Thous.) 

_ Night of Horror 


Spots (8th 


Opportunity 

Pursuit (9ih Thous.) 

Secret Ways 

Silence (8th Thous.) 

Some Fell Among Thorns 

The Devil’s Triangle 

The Green Orchard 

The Hanging Sword 

To-morrow is Yesterday 

Worldly Goods (10th 
Thous.) 


H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Pearl Fishers 


Cc. T. STONEHAM 
Shaitan 
ANNIE S. SWAN 


Diana of the Moors (5th 


Thous.) 
Flower of the Gorse (5th 
Thous.) 
Number Seventeen 
Thous.) 
The Postmaster’s Daugh- 
ter (5th Thous.) 
¥F. E. VERNEY 
The Man with the Black 
Patch 
EDGAR WALLACE 
The Flying  Fifty-Five 
(364th Thous.) 
ARTHUR WEIGALL 
The Young Lady From 
Hell (8th Thous.) 
CURTIS YORKE 
Maidens Three 


(5th 


A Bitter Debt (104th | DOLF WYLLARDE 


Thous.) 


Ne epee nl ra RN ee EN 3 EN IT 


They Also Serve 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
NEW 2/6 NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, with attractive picture wrapper 


ROBERT HUGH 


BENSON 


A Winnowing (59th Thous.) 

By What Authority ? (35¢h 
Thous.) 

Come Rack ! Come Rope |! 
(74th Thous.) 

Dawn of All (54th Thous.) 

Initiation (45th Thous.) 

Loneliness (641h Thous.) 

Lord of the World (25th 
Thous.) 


None Other Gods (64th 
Thous.) 


Oddsfish (54¢h Thous.) 


Richard Raynal: Solitary 
(30th Thous.) 


ROBERT HUGH 


BENSON—continued 
The Average Man (352h 
Thous.) 
The Conventionalists (55th 
Thous.) 
The Coward (64th Thous.) 
The King’s Achievement 
(35th Thous.) 
The Light Invisible (30th 
Thous.) 
The Mirror of Shalott (5th 
Thous.) 
The Necromancers (47th 
Thous.) 


The Queen’s 
(30th Thous.) 

The Sentimentalists (30th 
Thous.) 


Tragedy 


HUTCHINSON’S 
FAMOUS 


2/6 “WESTERNS” 


JOSEPH 8B. AMES 


Lone Hand Larrigan (11th 
Thous.) 
Laramie 


Loudon from 
(10% Zhous.) 

Shoe-Bar Stratton (13¢h 

Thous.) 


JOSEPH B. AMES—cont. 


The Man from Painted 
Post (10th Thous.) 

The Stranger from | 
Cheyenne (38th Thous.) 
Valley of Missing Men | 

(30th Thous.) 
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| KATHARINE N. BURT | H. H. KNIBBS 


Hidden Creek Partners of Chance (17th | 
Snowblind Thous.) | 








The Branding Iron Temescal (14th Thous.) 
The Grey Parrot (12th Wild Horses (15¢h Thous.) 
Thous.) 






JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
HARRY SINCLAIR John Standon of Texas 
DRAGO (13th Thous.) 


Suzanna (10th Thous.) Ranger's Code (104th 


The Snow Patrol (12th Thous.) 
Thous.) The Range Cavalier 


Where the Loon Calls 










KENNETH PERKINS 







LYNN GUNNISON Ride Him, Cowboy (15¢h | 
Thous.) 

Moran of Saddle Butte The Beloved Brute (3o0¢h | 
(14th Thous.) Thous.) 














WILLIAM H. HAMBY ROBERT WELLES 










The Ranch of a Thorn RITCHIE 
(11th Thous.) Wheat (29th Thous.) 
The Seventh Hunch (10th 
Thous.) EDWIN L. SABIN 
The Rose of Santa Fé 
JAMES B. HENDRYX (11th Thous.) 
Beyond the Outposts 
(537d Thous.) MAY SUTHERLAND 






Downey of the Mounted ; 
(15th Thous.) Bees a Herd (23+d 


Frozen Inlet Post th : 
Thous.) ii The Stony Trail (roth 











Gold and the Mounted Thous.) 

(36th Thous.) | 
Snowdrift ALBERT M. TREYNOR 
Without Gloves (56th The Runaway Trail (15th 

Thous.) Thous.) 













| EMART KINSBURN WILLIAM WEST _ 


Squatters at Dabchick WINTER 
Lake (124k Thous.) Quemado (roth Thous.) | 







